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PREFACE. 


It  has  been  thought  desirable,  on  the  completion 
of  a  structure  so  important  in  its  object  and  so 
magnificent  in  itself  as  the  new  Royal  Exchange, 
to  furnish  a  correct  description  of  it,  embracing 
that  of  the  former  buildings,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  render  justice  to  the  liberality  of  those  who  de- 
cided to  raise  this  ornament  of  the  British  metropo- 
lis, and  to  the  skill  and  energy  which  have  carried 
their  design  into  successful  execution.  Care  has 
been  used  to  gain  information  on  every  subject  of 
interest  relating  to  the  new  edifice,  from  the  most 
unquestionable  sources ;  and  from  Mr.  Burgon's 
elaborate  Life  of  the  founder  of  the  first  Royal 
Exchange,  the  leading  incidents  connected  with  the 
name  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  have  been  taken. 

Of  Mr.  Burgon's  labours  we  cannot  speak  too 
highly.  Our  hope  is,  that  those  who  accomplish 
any  thing  so  deserving  of  commendation  as  did  the 
"  Merchant  Prince,"  may  also  (after  the  lapse  of 
two  centuries  and  a  half)  obtain  a  biographer 
equally  zealous  and  faithful. 


VI  PREFACE. 

The  importance  of  true  records  connected  with 
the  benefactions  of  departed  worthies  cannot  be 
overrated,  when  it  is  seen  how  many  valuable  en- 
dowments have,  by  such  means,  been  restored  to 
those  for  whom  they  were  originally  intended, 
and  which  but  for  them  must  have  been  lost  to 
the  public  for  ever. 

Of  the  numerous  plans  laid  before  the  Gresham 
Committee  for  the  New  Exchange,  (many,  no 
doubt,  of  great  merit,)  it  is  not  our  province 
to  speak;  but  not  one  of  them,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  could  have  been  selected  better  calculated 
to  conduce,  not  only  to  the  splendour  of  the  City 
of  London,  but  as  well  to  the  general  convenience 
of  the  commercial  community  as  to  the  numerous 
tenantry,  whose  every  comfort  has  been  considered 
by  the  talented  architect  with  as  much  care  as  if 
the  building  had  been  purposely  erected  for  them. 

To  those  who  have  contributed  details  connected 
with  the  several  matters  described  in  the  following 
pages,  the  Publisher  begs  to  offer  his  most  grateful 
acknowledgments. 
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SIR    THOMAS    GRESHAM. 


A   CONCISE    HISTORY 


THE     ROYAL    EXCHANGE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

MEMOIR    OF    THE    FOUNDER. 

Antiquity  of  the  Gresham  family. — Established  in  Norfolk  in  the  four- 
teenth century. — Gresham's  father  and  uncles. — One  of  his  uncles  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.— Gresham  sent  to  College — His  marriage. — He  is 
consulted  about  the  king's  debts,  and   rewarded  for  his  services  by 

.     King  Edward Queen  Mary's  accession. — False  rumour  of  the  birth  of 

t-  a  prince. — Gresham  rewarded  by  Queen  Mary. — Accession  of  Queen 
B  Elizabeth. — Gresham  waits  on  her  at  Hatfield — A  present  of  silk 
•  stockings — Gresham  sends  military  stores  to  England — He  is  visited 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  — Foreigners  of  rank  received  by  Gresham. — 
He  is  visited  by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  his  country  seat. — Gresham  esta- 
blishes himself  at  Osterley  Park,  where  he  receives  a  second  visit  from 
Queen  Elizabeth.— He  dies. — Death  of  Lady  Gresham. 

Few  writers  can  commence  a  history  of  America  with- 
out telling  the  story  of  Columhus,  and  none  can  write 
u  on  the  subject  of  the  Royal  Exchange  without  men- 
.'  tioning  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  He  was  the  Columbus 
of  that  mart  of  commerce,  or  more  than  the  Columbus ; 
for  Gresham  not  merely  discovered  what  before  existed, 
but  he  accomplished  the  greater  task  of  finding  the 
means  by  which  such  an  establishment  as  we  now  con- 
template might  be  called  into  existence. 

Great  as  the  merits  of  this  London  worthy  were,  and 
intimately  as  they  are  connected  with  the  subject  of 
L  b 
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these  pages,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  rehearse  them 
in  detail.  Justice,  ample  justice,  has  been  done  to 
them  in  the  able  and  elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Burgon ; 
and  though  many  of  the  facts  he  has  preserved  would 
be  amusing  to  the  general  reader,  and  invaluable  to 
the  antiquary,  in  a  succinct  history  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change of  London  their  repetition  may  be  spared. 
Those  who  desire  to  study  the  manners  of  London 
citizens  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  their 
every-day  language,  will  find  "The  Life  and  Times 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham"  not  unworthy  of  a  careful 
perusal. 

The  Gresham  family,  it  appears  from  Mr.  Burgon's 
work,  were  of  considerable  importance  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  They  are  supposed  to  have  taken 
their  name  from  the  village  of  Gresham  in  Norfolk. 
John  Gresham  is  mentioned  as  residing  there,  and  his 
son  James  appears  to  have  been  clerk  to  Sir  William 
Paston,  the  judge.  James  Gresham  had  a  son  named 
John,  who  married  Alice  Blyth,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Blyth,  Esq.,  of  Stratton.  She  brought  him  a  large  for- 
tune, and  became  the  mother  of  four  sons,  William, 
Thomas,  Rkhard,  and  John.  The  two  younger  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  from  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  Sir  Richard  was  the  father  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham.  Of  the  four  brothers,  three  devoted  them- 
selves to  commercial  pursuits  ;  the  fourth,  Thomas, 
became  prebendary  of  Winchester,  and  in  1535  was 
collated  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  cathedral  of 
Lichfield. 

The  Greshams  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  days 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  To  his  uncle,  Sir  John, 
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Thomas  Gresham,  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
was  apprenticed,  as  he  writes,  "  for  viii.  yeres."  His 
uncle  and  master  was  frequently  employed  as  the  agent 
of  King  Henry  in  Flanders :  he  made  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  died  of  a  malignant  fever  in  1556,  leaving 
to  the  Mercer's  Company  by  his  will,  £13.  6s.  8d.  for  a 
feast,  and  desiring  them,  after  dinner,  to  "  have  his 
soul  in  remembrance  with  their  prayers."  Sir  Richard* 
his  brother,  the  father  of  Sir  Thomas,  became  an  emi- 
nent merchant,  and  in  1537  was  elected  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  He  was  evidently  in  favour  with  the  king, 
from  whom  he  received  five  grants  of  church  lands.  He 
closed  his  life  at  Bethnal  Green,  February  21st,  1548-9. 

His  son  Thomas  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  but  at  an 
early  period  of  his  career  was  engaged  in  important 
commercial  negotiations.  We  find,  in  1543,  a  licence 
granted  by  the  Regent  of  the  Low  Countries,  Mar- 
garet Queen  of  Hungary,  for  the  exportation  of  gun- 
powder, was  delivered  to  "  yonge  Thomas  Gresham, 
solycitor"  to  the  king  of  England. 

He  married,  about  the  year  1544,  Anne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Ferneley,  Esq.,  of  West  Creting,  in 
Suffolk,  and  widow  of  William  Read,  a  gentleman  of 
good  family,  who  is  styled  by  himself  in  his  will 
"  Citizen  and  Mercer  of  London,"  who  died  early  in 
1544, — the  same  year  which  saw  his  widow  become 
the  wife  of  Gresham.  By  her  he  had  several  children, 
all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  a  son  named 
Richard,  who  lived  to  approach  maturity,  are  supposed 
to  have  died  in  their  infancy. 

In  connexion  with  his  uncle's  affairs,  he  had  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  the  money  market  of 
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Flanders,  and  in  consequence  was  appointed  agent,  or 
"king's  Factor  with  the  trading  interest,"  or  "king's 
Merchant,"  a  situation  of  importance  and  trust,  which 
had  formerly  heen  granted  to  William  de  la  Pole,  fa- 
ther of  Michael  Earl  of  Suffolk.  It  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  disgrace  of  Sir  William  Dansell,  who  filled  the 
same  post  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  that  Gresham 
was  sent  for,  about  the  close  of  1551,  and  interrogated 
by  the  council  as  to  the  best  manner  of  getting  the  king 
out  of  debt.  This  caused  him  to  remove  with  his  wife 
to  Antwerp,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  with  the 
family  of  the  Schetz. 

During  the  two  first  years  of  his  being  engaged  in 
the  public  service,  he  posted  from  Antwerp  no  fewer 
than  forty  times.  Between  the  1st  of  March,  1552, 
and  the  27th  of  July,  his  payments  amounted  to 
£106,301.  4s.  4d. ;  his  travelling  expenses  for  riding 
in  and  out  eight  times  £102.  10s.,  including  a  supper 
and  a  banquet  to  the  Schetz  and  the  Fuggers,  with 
whom  he  had  to  transact  business, — £26  being  equal, 
Mr.  Burgon  calculates,  to  £250  at  the  present  day. 
The  feast  must  have  been  one  of  great  magnificence, 
as  the  guests  appear  to  have  been  not  more  than 
twenty.  On  such  occasions  Gresham  deemed  it  po- 
licy to  "  make  as  good  chere  as  he  could." 

Intwood  Hall,  near  Norwich,  built  by  Sir  Richard 
Gresham,  was  his  country  seat  in  England,  which  was 
often  the  scene  of  elegant  hospitality.  His  London 
establishment  was  in  Lombard-street,  then  the  hand- 
somest street  in  London,  where  he  had  a  shop,  over 
the  door  of  which  his  crest,  a  grasshopper,  appeared 
by  way  of  sign,  the  common  usage  of  the  merchants 
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and  bankers  of  that  time.  The  site  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham's  place  of  business  is  now  occupied  by  the 
banking-house  of  Messrs.  Stone,  Martins,  and  Stone. 
From  the  nature  of  his  engagements  he  was  com- 
pelled, for  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  to  reside  with 
his  family  at  Antwerp.  His  exertions  met  with  the 
distinct  approbation  of  his  royal  master.  He  be- 
stowed on  Gresham  a  gift  of  lands  of  the  value  of  one 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  accompanying  it  with  the 
remark,  "  you  shall  know  that  you  have  served  a  king." 
When  Queen  Mary  succeeded  her  brother,  Gresham 
found  himself  superseded.  This  he  thought  he  owed 
to  the  hostility  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He  me- 
morialized Mary,  and  set  forth  the  valuable  services 
he  had  rendered  to  her  brother,  which  had  been  re- 
quited in  the  manner  already  described.  His  repre- 
sentations, or  the  inefficiency  of  his  successor,  led  to 
his  being  speedily  reinstated.  From  the  correspon- 
dence preserved  in  the  State-paper  office,  of  which 
Mr.  Burgon  has  largely  availed  himself,  it  is  clear 
that  he  used  great  activity  as  well  as  much  skill  and 
prudence,  in  raising  money  for  the  queen.  It  was 
customary  to  pay  a  rate  of  interest  that  would  now 
be  regarded  as  enormous  on  a  loan.  Great  difficulty 
was  found  in  obtaining  money ;  and  when  parties  were 
willing  to  lend,  to  claim  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  per 
cent,  per  annum,  was  not  thought  at  all  out  of  the 
way.  After  negotiating  several  loans,  Gresham  felt 
that,  instead  of  sending  such  large  sums  abroad,  it 
would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  secure  them  for  the 
capitalist  at  home.x  With  the  eye  of  a  statesman  he 
saw  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the  bor- 
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rower.  The  still  more  profitable  system  of  '  repudia- 
tion,' which  borrows  and  refuses  all  payment,  never 
occurred  to  him. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  monetary 
transactions  Sir  Thomas  seems  to  have  been  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  To  serve  King 
Edward  while  at  Antwerp,  he  devised  a  scheme  for 
operating  on  the  currency,  so  as  to  render  the  Ex- 
changes favourable  to  English  purposes.  If  allowed  to 
take  his  own  course,  he  promised  in  two  years  to  re- 
lieve his  sovereign  from  all  difficulties.  His  plan  for 
effecting  this  was  thus  laid  down  : — 

"  My  request  shall  be  to  his  Majesty  and  you,  to 
apoynte  me  out  weekely  xii  or  xiii  c  [1,300^.]  poundes, 
to  be  secretly  resevyd  at  one  man's  handes ;  so  that 
yt  maye  be  kept  secret,  and  that  I  maye  thereunto 
trust,  and  that  I  maye  make  my  reconning  thereof 
assewredly.  I  shall  so  use  this  matter  here  in  this 
towne  of  Andwerpe,  that  every  day  I  will  be  sure  to 
take  up  ii  or  iii  c  &  [2  or  30CM.]  sterlinge  by  exchange. 
And  thus  doing,  yt  shall  not  be  persevyd,  nor  yt 
shall  not  be  no  occasyone  to  make  the  exchange  fall. 
For  that  it  shall  be  takynne  up  in  my  name.  And  so 
by  these  means,  in  working  by  delyberacione  and 
tyme,  the  merchaunts  turn  also  shall  be  servyd.  As 
allso  this  shuld  bring  all  merchaunts  owght  of  sus- 
picione,  who  do  nothing  to  [wards]  payments  of  the 
king's  detts ;  and  will  not  sty  eke  to  saye  that  ere  the 
payment  of  the  king's  dett  be  made,  yt  will  bringe 
down  the  exchange  to  xiii.s.  iiiicj.,  wyche  I  trust  never 
to  see  that  daye.  So  that  by  this  you  maye  perseve, 
yf  that  I  doo  take  up  every  daye  but  ii  c  li.  [200^.] 
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sterling,  it  will  amownt  in  one  yere  to  lxxii  11  li. 
[72,000/.] :  and  the  king's  majesty  oweth  here  at  this 
present  i  c  viii  m  li.  [108,000/.],  with  the  interest 
monny  that  was  prolongyd  afore  this  tyme.  So  that 
by  these  means,  in  two  yeres,  thinges  will  be  com- 
passed accordingly  to  my  purpose  set  forth." 

"  How  correct  Gresham  was  in  the  results  he  antici- 
pated from  these  and  similar  measures,  appeared  in 
the  sequel  by  the  success  which  attended  them.  He 
found  means  in  a  short  space  to  raise  the  Exchange 
from  sixteen  shillings  Flemish  for  the  pound  sterling, 
to  twenty-two  shillings,  at  which  rate  he  discharged 
all  the  king's  debts  ;  and  by  this  means  money  was 
rendered  plentiful  and  trade  prosperous,  while  the 
credit  of  the  crown  became  established  on  a  firmer 
basis  abroad  than  it  had  ever  been  before."  * 

Living  generally  at  Antwerp,  he  was  in  that  city 
when  the  rejoicings  took  place  for  the  birth  of  a  son 
to  Queen  Mary,  which  birth  never  took  place.  That  a 
false  report  of  such  a  character  obtained  credence 
abroad  should  hardly  surprise,  when  even  so  near  the 
court  as  Aldersgate,  not  only  the  accouchement  of  the 
queen,  but  the  admirable  proportions  of  the  prince 
were  announced  to  his  congregation  by  the  minister 
of  St.  Ann's  church.  Gresham  was  present  at  the 
abdication  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  The 
Christmas  of  1555  he  passed  in  England,  and  in  the 
following  month  the  Priory  of  Austin  Canons,  at  Mas- 
singham  Magna  in  Norfolk,  and  several  benefices, 
were  conferred  upon  him  as  a  mark  of  the  queen's 
favour.     What  he  received  from   her  Majesty  alto- 

*  Burgon's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,"  v.  i.  p.  92. 
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gether,  he  states  to  have  been  of  the  annual  value 
of  £200. 

Queen  Mary  died  on  the  17th  of  November,  1558. 
Gresham  is  believed  to  have  been  out  of  England 
when  that  event  took  place ;  but  if  so,  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  lose  no  time  in  paying  his  duty  to  the  new 
sovereign.  On  the  20th  we  find  him  at  Hatfield,  in 
Hertfordshire,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  was  then  stay- 
ing, and  there  he  met  with  a  singularly  gracious 
reception.  Her  Majesty  promised  that  if  he  only 
served  her  as  he  had  served  her  brother  and  sister, 
she  would  grant  him  as  much  land  as  he  had  received 
from  both  of  them.  She  then  gave  him  her  hand  to 
kiss,  and  promised  if  any  thing  unfavourable  should 
be  reported  to  his  prejudice  during  his  absence,  she 
would  always  reserve  one  ear  to  listen  to  his  vindica- 
tion on  his  return.  Of  this  gracious  assurance  he  had 
occasion  to  remind  the  ministers  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  attempted  to  injure 
him  with  his  royal  mistress.  He,  however,  triumphed 
over  all  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  his  powerful 
assistance  and  advice  continued  to  be  in  much  request, 
not  only  when  a  loan  was  to  be  raised,  but  in  reference 
to  matters  of  commerce  generally,  as  well  as  in  various 
questions  of  great  political  importance. 

After  he  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
Lombard-street  was  not  considered  to  be  sufficiently 
dignified  for  his  residence,  and  he  purchased  or  built 
a  mansion  in  Bishopsgate-street,  which  received  the 
name  of  Gresham  House.  He  enjoyed  great  familia- 
rity with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of 
his  time :  both  officially  and  personally  he  was  very 
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intimate  with  Sir  William  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Bur- 
leigh. On  one  occasion,  we  learn  from  a  passage  in 
his  correspondence,  he  sent  a  present  of  silk  stockings 
to  the  secretary  for  himself,  and,  as  he  expressed  it, 
for  "my  lady  your  wiffe."  His  ingenuity  and  ad- 
dress were  often  exercised  in  procuring  munitions  of 
war  to  be  sent  to  England  from  the  Netherlands.  A 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  gunpowder,  it  was  arranged 
should  be  indicated  in  his  letters  by  the  words  "  one 
piece  of  velvet."  In  spite  of  such  precaution,  a  dis- 
covery had  nearly  taken  place.  It  was  turned  aside 
by  his  skill  and  the  influence  he  had  gained  from  the 
high  reputation  he  had  established,  or  by  the  presents 
he  had  made.  He  showed  that  he  possessed  no  mean 
talent  for  intrigue,  and  the  art  of  bribing  in  the  cause 
of  his  sovereign  was  not  unknown  to  Gresham.  In 
various  matters  the  information  obtained  through  him 
was  of  the  highest  importance. 

Mr.  Burgon  has  laboriously  followed  him  through 
all  the  negotiations  with  which  he  was  concerned, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  prove  that  the  utmost 
confidence  was  reposed  in  him,  and  it  is  hardly  credit- 
able to  the  liberality  or  the  prudence  of  Elizabeth's 
government,  that  so  valuable  an  agent  should  have 
been  obliged  to  importune  them  very  frequently  to 
bear  in  mind,  after  the  services  he  had  rendered,  the 
promise  made  to  him  at  Hatfield  on  the  accession  of 
the  queen.  He  did  not  fail  to  do  so  very  plainly,  and 
on  such  occasions  he  set  forth  the  magnitude  of  the 
labours  he  had  accomplished  without  reserve.  He 
might  do  this  boldly,  as  sometimes  more  was  owing 
to  him  than  the  government  was  prepared  to  pay. 
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Through  many  years  he  continued  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  passing  from  England  to  Antwerp,  the  lords 
of  which,  in  1553-4,  sent  him  a  present  of  wine  of  the 
value  of  ten  pounds,  to  dispose  him  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  his  good  offices  with  the  queen  of  England. 

His  dignity  as  a  British  merchant  was  offended  at 
seeing  a  noble  Burse  in  Antwerp,  while  London  could 
boast  no  such  accommodation  for  those  whose  lives 
were  devoted  to  commerce.  About  the  year  1565  he 
applied  himself  in  earnest  to  correct  this  evil:  how 
successfully  will  hereafter  appear.  "While  at  home 
and  furthering  this  great  work,  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  raising  or  disbursing  money  for  the  treasury. 

Among  the  guests  at  Gresham  House  we  find,  self- 
invited,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  lost  his  life  on  the 
scaffold  some  years  afterwards,  for  connecting  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  In  the  eyes 
of  foreigners  Gresham  was  a  person  of  so  much  import- 
ance, that  when,  in  1567,  the  heads  of  the  reformed 
church  in  Antwerp  thought  it  expedient  to  send  an 
address  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Cecil,  praying  his 
influence  with  the  queen  on  their  behalf,  a  similar 
address  was,  by  the  same  body,  voted  to  him.  In 
the  following  month  he  again  proceeded  to  Antwerp, 
where  he  interested  himself  for  the  Protestants  of  that 
city.  This  was  his  last  appearance  there.  He  wit- 
nessed the  troubles  which  then  broke  out  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  wrote  home  an  exact  account  of  them. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  returned  to  England.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  a  suitor  to  the  queen  for  the 
purchase  of  certain  lands.  He  indeed  seems  con- 
stantly to  have  had  an  eye  to  the  accumulation  of 
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wealth,  though  not  with  a  sordid  view,  as  was  proved 
in  the  sequel.  His  company  was  courted  by  persons 
of  the  greatest  consideration ;  and  when  foreigners  of 
high  rank  came  to  England,  Sir  Thomas  was  fre- 
quently appointed  to  receive  them,  and  to  attend  them 
in  their  visits  to  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in 
London,  while,  on  any  extraordinary  emergency,  Sir 
William  Cecil  did  not  disdain  to  seek  advice  from  the 
merchant.  It  was  by  his  counsel,  as  already  men- 
tioned, that  Elizabeth  was  brought,  when  a  loan  was 
necessary,  "  not  to  use  any  strangers,  but  her  own 
subjects,  that  it  might  be  seen  what  a  Prince  of  Power 
she  was."  Having  suggested  the  idea,  by  his  active 
exertions  in  the  city  it  was  eventually  carried  out. 

The  Lady  Mary  Grey,  sister  to  the  unfortunate 
Lady  Jane,  who  had  offended  the  queen  by  her  mar- 
riage, was  in  1569  committed  to  the  custody,  or  at  all 
events  to  the  care,  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  Of  this 
honour  he  soon  became  weary,  and  made  pressing 
representations  to  obtain  her  removal.  He  did  not 
succeed  till  after  the  noble  or  royal  guest  had  been 
under  his  roof  more  than  three  years.  Ultimately  she 
gained  some  degree  of  favour  at  court. 

He  had  purchased,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  a 
seat  at  Mayfield,  in  Sussex.  Thither,  with  his  wife 
and  household,  he  retreated  in  1570,  when  the  plague 
broke  out  in  London;  and  there,  in  1573,  he  received  a 
visit  from  the  queen.  In  the  year  preceding,  on  her 
setting  out  on  a  summer  progress,  he  had  been  named 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  others,  as  one 
of  the  persons  of  "  great  trust,  wisdom,  and  experi- 
ence," from  whom  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  might 
seek  advice  for  the  better  government  of  the  metro- 
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polis  during  her  absence  ;  and  he  continued  a  member 
of  that  commission  till  within  a  year  of  his  death. 

This  distinguished  citizen  remained  on  the  most 
intimate  footing  with  the  principal  statesmen  of  his 
day.  Besides  building  and  endowing  alms  houses 
near  his  own  mansion,  he  founded  what  has  been 
called  the  ■  epitome  of  a  university,'  which  was  named 
"  Gresham  College,"  of  which  some  notice  will  be 
taken  in  another  place.  In  15/0  he  purchased  the 
manor  of  Heston,  and  shortly  afterwards  took  up  his 
residence  in  Osterley  Park,  (which  was  part  of  that 
manor,)  where,  in  15/6,  he  received  a  visit  from  Queen 
Elizabeth,  on  which  occasion  she  was  entertained 
with  extraordinary  festivity.  It  is  related  that  she 
objected  the  court-yard  was  too  large,  and  would  have 
been  more  handsome  if  divided  in  the  middle.  Upon 
this  Sir  Thomas  forthwith  sent  for  workmen  from 
London,  who  laboured  in  the  night  silently,  but  with 
such  diligence,  that  when  the  queen  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing a  wall  had  been  raised,  and  the  fault  which  she 
had  noticed  corrected. 

Gresham  did  not  long  survive  this  honour.  He  was 
now  sixty  years  of  age,  when  on  Saturday,  the  21st  of 
November,  15/9,  between  six  and  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, having  just  come  from  the  Royal  Exchange  to  his 
house  in  Bishopsgate-street,  he  was  suddenly  attacked, 
it  is  supposed,  by  apoplexy.  He  was  found  speech- 
less on  the  floor  of  his  kitchen,  and  in  a  short  time 
breathed  his  last.  His  remains  were  committed  to 
the  earth  on  the  15th  of  the  following  month,  in  St. 
Helen's  church,  Bishopsgate-street,  where  they  still 
repose.  The  funeral  was  one  of  extraordinary  splen- 
dour, as  it  cost  no  less  than  £800. 
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Tombs  of  Gresham,  Pickering,  and  Judd,  in  St.  Helen's  Church. 

His  only  son,  Richard,  had  died  in  1564.  Sir 
Thomas  had  a  natural  daughter  named  Anne,  whom 
he  carefully  educated  and  provided  with  an  ample 
dower,  and  who  eventually  became  the  sister-in-law  of 
Lord  Bacon.  Lady  Gresham  survived  her  husband 
seventeen  years,  and  died  at  Osterley  House,  Novem- 
ber 23, 1596.  She  was  buried  at  St.  Helen's,  with  great 
pomp,  on  the  15th  of  December  in  the  same  grave 
with  her  husband,  and,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  funeral. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

ERECTION    OF    THE    FIRST    EXCHANGE. 

Merchants  anciently  assembled  in  Lombard-street — Gresham  offers  to 
erect  a  Burse  at  his  own  expense.— Subscriptions  solicited  by  the  city 
from  foreign  merchants,  to  purchase  a  site  for  the  new  building — Con- 
tributions of  the  several  Companies. — A  carouse. — Laying  of  the  first 
stone — Part  of  the  materials  for  the  Burse  brought  from  foreign  parts. 
Description  of  the  first  Burse.— Failure  of  the  Burse.— Queen  Elizabeth 
visits  Gresham,  and  names  the  Burse  the  Royal  Exchange. — Rents  ad- 
vanced.—Wares  sold  by  ancient  milliners.— Flourishing  state  of  the 
Exchange. — Annoyances  to  its  frequenters. — Payments  ordered  under 
the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham. — Differences  between  Lady  Gresham 
and  the  City. — Presentments  against  the  Exchange. — Regicide  pro- 
ceedings— The  Great  Plague — Grass  growing  in  the  Royal  Exchange. 
— Totally  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London. — The  merchants  meet  at 
Gresham  College. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  memoir,  that 
the  pride  of  Gresham  was  hurt  at  seeing  the  city  of 
London  without  a  Burse,  left,  in  this  respect,  behind 
Antwerp  and  other  places  on  the  continent.  For 
centuries  the  merchants  of  England,  and  those  who 
came  to  meet  them  from  foreign  parts,  had  been  ac- 
customed to  assemble  in  Lombard-street,  and  in  the 
open  air.  There,  it  is  shown  from  the  most  authentic 
accounts,  they  were  sought  by  the  traders  of  all  other 
countries.  The  inconveniences  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  ;  they  must  have 
been  considerable  in  a  climate  so  variable  as  that  of 
England,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  were, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  cause  of  those  bargainings  which 
we  read  of  "  in  the  walks  of  Paul's,"  (in  the  church,) 
as  exceeding  in  number  the  sermons  that  were  deli- 
vered in  that  ancient  edifice ;  and  this  practice,  dividing 
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the  attendance  of  the  merchants,  was  probably  felt  to 
be  another  evil.  Gresham  was  as  rationally  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  as  the  Howards,  Frobishers,  and  Raleighs  were 
for  her  glory  in  arms ;  and  it  is  due  to  his  memory  to 
say,  he  effected  some  important  reforms  in  its  system 
of  finance.  The  want  of  a  Burse  had  been  felt  by  his 
father  and  his  uncles  :  they  had  proved  themselves 
very  anxious  to  form  such  an  establishment.  The  wish 
was  one  which  may  be  said  to  have  "  run  in  the  blood 
of  the  Greshams" 

The  evil  complained  of  remained  unredressed  till 
the  close  of  the  year  1563,  when  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
intimated  to  the  authorities  of  the  city,  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  erect  a  Burse  at  his  own  expense,  if 
they  would  provide  a  suitable  plot  of  ground  on  which 
it  could  stand.  This  "  gentle  and  very  fryndely  offer," 
as  the  Court  of  Aldermen  termed  it,%as  accepted  in 
due  form  on  the  4th  of  January,  1574,  and  six  alder- 
men, with  certain  members  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  were  named  to  inquire  into  the  fitness  of  se- 
veral sites  to  which  their  attention  was  directed,  and 
the  prices  at  which  they  might  be  obtained.  They 
were  further  required  to  meet  their  brother  aldermen 
and  others  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul's  church  at  eight 
o'clock  on  the  following  Sunday  morning,  where  they 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  before  the  commence- 
ment of  divine  service.  Their  report  does  not  appear 
on  the  records  of  the  corporation,  but  the  inquiry  re- 
commended was  made ;  and  though  at  first  it  was  de- 
sired that  the  new  establishment  should  rise  between 
Cornhill  and  Lombard-street,  that  idea  was  abandoned, 
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and  a  spot  on  the  north  side  of  the  former  important 
thoroughfare  was  ultimately  preferred.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  expense  of  providing  the  requisite 
ground  would  not  be  small,  and  it  was  not  thought  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  city  of  London  to  address  a 
letter  to  "  the  worshipful  Company  of  Merchant  Ad_ 
venturers  in  parts  beyond  the  Sea,"  stating,  that  after 
calling  on  all  the  merchants  and  other  wealthy  citizens 
in  London  to  contribute  towards  the  amount  required, 
they  found  themselves  "driven  and  compelled"  to 
pray  the  said  merchant  adventurers  to  aid  the  good 
work  with  the  sum  of  400  marks.  This  was  in  January 
1565,  and  in  the  December  following  it  was  directed 
that  warning  should  be  given  before  Christmas  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  houses  which  were  to  be  taken 
down,  with  a  view  to  their  removal  by  the  Lady-day 
next  ensuing.  The  ground  was  ordered  to  be  cleared 
by  the  month  of  May,  and  the  place  chosen  extended 
from  "Walkenden's  Alley  to  Jack's  House,"  being 
fifty-five  yards  in  length  by  forty -five  broad.  Precepts 
were  issued  to  the  several  city  Companies  to  assist  the 
undertaking  with  a  loan  :  the  mercers  furnished  £70 ; 
the  grocers,  drapers,  and  merchant-tailors,  £60 ;  the 
goldsmiths,  skinners,  fishmongers,  and  haberdashers, 
£40 ;  the  ironmongers,  cloth-workers,  salters,  and 
leather-sellers,  £30;  the  vintners,  girdlers,  and  sad- 
dlers, £20 ;  and  the  tallow-chandlers,  coopers,  cutlers, 
dyers,  and  pewterers,  £10  each  Company.  Great  care 
was  taken  to  secure  the  proffered  benefit  to  the  city  in 
perpetuity,  and  so  strictly  was  Gresham  held  to  his 
engagement,  that  having  in  the  first  instance  proposed 
to  erect  a  "  comely  Burse,"  he  thought  it  necessary  a 
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request  should  be  made  on  his  behalf  to  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  that  his  conditions  should  be  regarded  as 
satisfied,  in  one  instance,  though  the  pillars  of  the  said 
Burse  should  be  plain,  and  "  not  carved  or  otherwise 
curiously  wrought,"  to  which  the  court  agreed. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham  was  too  wise  a  man  to  be  ex- 
travagantly devoted  to  the  bottle ;  but  he  was  friendly 
to  a  cheerful  glass,  and,  connected  with  his  public  la- 
bours, many  instances  occurred  in  which  he  proved 
that,  in  his  estimation,  such  an  auxiliary  was  not  to  be 
despised.  His  civic  friends  shared  this  feeling,  and  a 
very  remarkable  record  exists  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  felicitously  turned  it  to  good  account  in  the  way  of 
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Sir  Thomas  being  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Ryvers, 
alderman,  promised  that,  within  one  month  after  the 
founding  of  the  Burse,  he  would  make  over  the  whole  of 
the  profits,  in  equal  moieties,  to  the  City  and  the  Mer- 
cers' Company,  in  case  he  should  die  childless ;  and 
"  for  the  sewer  performance  of  the  premysses,  the  said 
Sir  Thomas,  in  the  presens  of  the  persons  afore-named, 
did  give  his  hande  to  Sir  William  Garrard,  and  drank 
a  carouse  to  Thomas  Rowe."  This  mirthful  affair  was 
considered  of  such  importance  as  to  be  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  corporation,  solemnly  commencing  with 
"  Be  it  remembered,  that  the  ix*  day  of  February,  in 
Anno  Domini  1565,"  &c.  It  was  duly  signed  by  six 
persons  who  were  present,  and  the  document  is  thus 
headed :  "  The  copy  of  the  bill  mencyonynge  the  pro- 
mys  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  to  the  Cittie,  over 
and  besides  the  bargayne  made  by  the  said  Sir  Thomas 
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included  in  the  greate  booke,  whereunto  Sir  William 
Garrard,  Sir  William  Chester,  Mr.  Lionell  Duckett, 
aldermen,  and  divers  others,  are  witnesses." 

The  incident  is  remarkable,  as  it  shows  that  no 
pains  were  spared  to  guard  against  any  disposition  on 
the  part  of  Sir  Thomas  to  draw  back  from  what  he  had 
promised ;  but  we  have  no  proof  of  his  ever  having 
manifested  the  slightest  disposition  to  change  his  pur- 
pose. He  steadily  pursued  his  object,  and  an  eligible 
piece  of  ground  having  been  purchased  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  houses  formerly  standing  in  Cornhill,  and 
the  alleys  and  lanes  branching  from  it,  at  an  expense  to 
the  city,  as  is  shown  by  statements  in  their  records, 
of  £3737-  Os.  6d.,  on  the  7th  of  June,  in  the  year  1565, 
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of  the  projected  Burse  was  laid  by  its  projector,  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham.  On  this  occasion  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  ceremony.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  some  aldermen,  and,  says  Stowe,  "  every 
of  them  laid  a  piece  of  gold,  which  the  workmen  took 
up."  The  building  was  carried  on  with  such  rapidity, 
that  by  the  month  of  November  in  the  following  year 
it  was  covered  in  with  slate,  and  shortly  after  that 
date  completely  finished.  The  cost  of  the  ground  has 
been  already  mentioned,  and  seven  hundred  and  fif- 
teen citizens  contributed  to  the  subscription  set  on  foot 
to  meet  it,  and  which  opened  in  March  1565,  and 
closed  in  October  1566.  The  timber  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Burse  is  believed  to  have  been  con- 
veyed to  London  from  Battisford  in  Suffolk,  in  which 
neighbourhood,  on  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries, 
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the  manor  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  had  been  granted 
to  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  which  comprehended  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  parish  of  Ringshell.     On  Bat- 
tisford  Tye,    a   spacious   common   between    the    two 
places  just  named,  five  or  six  saw-pits  may  still  be 
traced,  which  were  used  to  prepare  the  frame  of  the 
first  Royal  Exchange.      From  Battisford  the  timber 
was  conveyed  to  London  by  water.     The  wainscoting 
and  the  glass,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  were  pur- 
chased for  him  by  his  indefatigable  apprentice,  ser- 
vant, factor,  and  friend,  Richard  Clough,  at  Amster- 
dam.    The  slates  were  sent  from  Dort,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  materials  required  were  imported  from 
Flanders,  whence  many  manufactured  articles  of  com- 
fort and  luxury  seem  to  have  been  obtained  at  that 
period.     When  finished,  it  was  thought  to  resemble 
in   an   extraordinary  degree  the  Burse  of  Antwerp: 
there  is,  however,  reason  to  believe,  that  the  designer 
had    more    studiously   copied  the   Burse  of  Venice, 
which  had  served  for  the  model  of  that  of  Antwerp. 
A  Flemish  architect,  named  Henryke,  was  employed 
by  Gresham,  who  seems  to  have  laboured  in  his  vo- 
cation with  much  diligence,  and  to  have  given  satis- 
faction to  his  employers  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  his  re- 
putation, it  was  found,  before  the  close  of  the  century, 
that  the  structure  was  more  showy  than  substantial, 
and  great  repairs  became  necessary.     Two  prints  of 
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engraved  in  1569,  are  still  extant.  From  the  interest 
attached  to  them,  copies  have  been  procured  for  the 
present  work. 
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The  first  Royal  Exchange,  1569. 

In  the  originals,  the  following  inscription  appeared: 
"  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  knight,  at  his  own  costs  and 
charges,  to  the  ornament  and  public  use  of  this  royal 
city  of  London,  caused  this  place  from  the  foundation 
to  be  erected  the  7th  of  June,  anno  1566  ;  and  is  full 
ended  anno  1569."  This  was  repeated  in  the  prints 
in  French,  Dutch,  and  Latin,  implying  a  care  for  its 
being  read  in  every  part  of  the  world,  which  has  been 
attributed,  with  great  probability,  to  Sir  Thomas  Gres- 
ham by  Mr.  Burgon.  In  the  view  of  the  interior, 
there  is  a  column  seen  in  front  of  the  northern  en- 
trance commanding  a  view  of  the  court  within,  which, 
though  it  must  have  been  a  conspicuous  object,  is 
found  in  no  other  view  of  the  first  Exchange.  The 
external  view  presents  a  lofty  square  tower  with  two 
balconied  galleries,  and  a  grasshopper  surmounting 
the  ball  at  its  top,  which  stands  on  one  side  the  en- 
trance and  formed  a  bell-tower,  from  which  issued  at 
twelve  at  noon,  and  at  six  in  the  evening,  the  mer- 
chants' call  to  "  'Change."     The  pillars  were  of  mar- 
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ble,  and  the  corners  of  the  building  were  ornamented 
with  the  founder's  crest,  the  grasshopper.  The  build- 
ing comprised  an  upper  and  a  lower  division ;  the 
first  being  laid  out  in  shops,  one  hundred  in  number, 
and  the  other  into  walks  and  rooms  for  the  merchants, 
with  shops  outside. 

The  Burse,  like  the  New  River,  though  of  vast  im- 
portance to  a  most  opulent  and  important  body,  did 
not  at  first  answer  to  the  sanguine  expectations  of  its 
projector.  From  the  lettings  he  had  expected  to  de- 
rive a  considerable  income ;  but  he  was  severely  dis- 
appointed, as  for  several  years  the  shops  remained 
comparatively  empty.  Gresham  had  triumphed  over 
too  many  difficulties  to  give  himself  up  to  dismay  at 
this  mortifying  failure,  and  the  skill  of  the  tactician 
was  admirably  displayed  on  an  intimation  being  given, 
some  two  years  after  the  completion  of  the  structure, 
that  the  Queen  intended  to  honour  it  with  a  visit  and 
11  give  it  a  name."  Aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
incident,  we  read  in  Stowe  that  on  this  occasion  "  Sir 
Thomas,  in  his  own  person,  went  twice  in  one  day 
round  about  the  Upper  Pawne,  and  besought  those 
fewT  shopkeepers  then  present,  '  that  they  would  fur- 
nish and  adorne  with  wares  and  wax-lights  as  many 
shoppes  as  they  either  coulde  or  woulde;  and  they 
should  have  all  those  shoppes  so  furnished  rent  free 
that  yeare.' " 

It  was  a  great  day  for  the  city  and  for  him,  when 
the  Royal  Elizabeth  fulfilled  her  promise.  That  due  im- 
portance and  eclat  might  be  given  to  her  progress  even 
from  its  commencement,  we  learn  from  the  accounts 
of  the  churchwardens  of  Saint  Margaret,  Westminster, 
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that  four  pence  was  paid  to  the  bell-ringers,  "  for  ring- 
ing when  the  Queen's  Majesty  went  to  the  Burse  and 
back  again."  Other  parishes,  this  being  regarded  as 
no  every-day  occurrence,  were  no  doubt  equally  re- 
gardless of  expense,  and  the  whole  of  her  progress 
was,  in  all  probability,  rendered  as  triumphant  as  its 
commencement.  The  trusty  historian  just  named 
thus  describes  it: — "  The  Queen's  Majesty,  attended 
with  her  nobility,  came  from  her  house  at  the  Strand, 
called  Somerset  House,  and  entered  the  city  by  Tem- 
ple Bar,  through  Fleet  Street,  Cheap,  and  so  by  the 
north  side  of  the  Burse  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's 
house  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  where  she  dined.  After 
dinner  her  Majesty,  returning  through  Cornhill,  en- 
tered the  Burse  on  the  south  side,  and  after  that  she 
had  viewed  every  part  thereof  above  the  ground,  es- 
pecially the  Pawn,  which  was  richly  furnished  with 
all  sorts  of  the  finest  wares  in  the  city,  she  caused 
the  Burse,  by  a  herald  and  trumpet,  to  be  proclaimed 
"the  Royal  Exchange,  and  so  to  be  called  from  thence- 
forth, and  not  otherwise." 

"  There  is  a  liberality  which  enriches."  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  proved  it.  It  has  been  seen  that  he  remitted 
a  year's  rent  to  his  tenants  in  the  new  Burse  to  in- 
duce them  to  make  a  respectable  and  flourishing 
appearance  on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  visit.  The 
effect  of  this  was  so  beneficial,  that  from  "  forty  shil- 
lings a  shoppe  by  the  yeere,  hee  within  two  yeres 
after  raysed  that  rent  unto  foure  marks  a  yeere."  An 
advance  of  above  thirty  per  cent,  within  so  short  a 
period  as  two  years,  was  pretty  well,  but  that  was 
only  a  beginning.     "Within  a  while  after  that,"  we 
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are  informed,  he  raised  each  shop  to  "  four  pounds  ten 
shillings  per  annum,"  being  an  advance  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  first  named 
rent.  The  shops,  it  is  added,  were  well  provided  for 
the  time.  Rather  an  odd  idea  of  what  was  required 
by  a  well-provided  shop  at  that  time,  is  supplied  by 
the  information,  that  then  the  milliners  and  haber- 
dashers sold  "  mouse-traps,  bird-cages,  shoeing  horns, 
lanterns,  and  Jews'  trumpets." 

Some  of  the  rules  which  were  then  adopted  to  keep 
the  Exchange  free  from  annoyance,  appear  rather  sin- 
gular to  a  reader  of  the  present  day.  We  find  that  no 
fruit  other  than  oranges  and  lemons  might  be  sold  in 
the  passages  leading  to  it.  "  Boys  and  young  rogues  " 
found  it  as  convenient  for  their  play,  as  grave  citizens 
did  for  the  transacting  of  business,  and  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  the  former  created  such  an  uproar,  that  their 
seniors  could  not  "  hear  themselves  speak."  Rat- 
catchers, dog-sellers,  and  apple-venders  were  attracted 
to  the  spot,  and  the  cursing  and  swearing  of  the  wo- 
men, maidens,  and  others  in  the  green-grocery  line, 
caused  "great  annoyance  and  grief  to  the  passers  by;" 
while  bears,  dogs,  and  bulls  were  paraded  there  in 
the  morning,  to  announce  with  more  effect  the  amuse- 
ments which  might  be  enjoyed  at  Bankside,  perhaps 
at  the  very  moment  that  Shakspeare,  within  the  Globe 
theatre,  was  acting  in  one  of  his  own  plays,  towards 
the  close  of  the  afternoon. 

From  this  period  the  Royal  Exchange  continued  to 
increase  in  wealth  and  importance.  Thither  the  nobi- 
lity repaired  to  purchase  the  most  costly  articles,  and 
the  treasures  of  merchandise  thus  collected  were  great 
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in  value  and  superb  in  appearance.  It  is  described  in 
the  most  glowing  terms  by  the  writers  of  the  time. 
Its  area  constantly  presented  an  animated  and  varied 
scene.  The  merchants  from  foreign  parts,  whose 
attire  least  resembled  that  of  the  English,  usually  at- 
tended in  their  national  costume.  While  the  English 
merchant  appeared  with  his  puffed-out  inexpressibles, 
long  vest,  short  cloak  and  ruffs,  and  pyramidic  head- 
covering,  the  Flemish  trader  came  with  his  fur-trim- 
med coat  and  hat,  and  close-fitting  pantaloons,  and 
the  Venetian  sported  long  robes  and  an  elegant  bonnet, 
to  represent  the  dignity  of  the  proud  republic  to  which 
he  belonged. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  in  accordance 
with  the  promise  he  had  made,  the  whole  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  was  left  to  come  jointly  to  the  City  of  Lon- 
don and  the  Mercers'  Company  after  the  decease  of 
his  lady.  It  was  provided  that  the  City,  out  of  their 
moiety,  should  pay  salaries  of  £50  yearly  to  four  Pro- 
fessors, who  were  to  give  lectures  gratuitously  on 
Divinity,  Astronomy,  Geometry,  and  Music,  at  his  late 
residence.  They  were  also  to  pay  annually  £10  to 
Newgate,  Ludgate,  Wood-street  Compter,  and  the 
Kmg's-Bench  prison.  The  Mercers'  Company  were 
to  pay  three  annual  salaries  of  £50  each  to  Professors, 
who  were  to  lecture  on  Civil  Law,  Physic,  and  Rhe- 
toric. Besides  this,  £100  was  to  be  yearly  appropri- 
ated to  four  quarterly  dinners  in  their  hall,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  Company;  as  also  £10  in  every 
year  to  Christ's  Hospital,  and  the  like  sum  to  the 
hospitals  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bartholomew,  Bethle- 
hem, and  the  Spital  and  the  Poultry  Compter. 
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The  liberality  of  Sir  Thomas  was  not  approved  of  by 
Lady  Gresham.  From  a  love  of  money  she  appears 
to  have  contested  the  will  of  her  late  husband.  It  is, 
however,  recorded  of  her,  that  in  1588  she  liberally 
"  ' "  -£100  towards  ^     *°  "  "  *he  country. 
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«*  tne  said  Lady  Gresham  was  privy,  aim.  m.r  counsel 
was  heard,  what  they  could  say  before  the  said  Act 
passed."  They  further  declared  her  claims  to  be 
against  all  reason  and  equity,  the  City  having  pur- 
chased the  fee  simple  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
Exchange  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  more  than 
£4,000,  besides  bearing  other  great  charges.     They 
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declared  that  it  was  their  intention  to  apply  the  pro- 
fits as  directed  in  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  after  her 
death,  and  that  till  that  event  took  place,  as  Lady 
Gresham  was  to  enjoy  them  during  her  life,  no  injury 
could  be  done. 

The  City,  however,  had  soon  other  complaints  to 
make  against  her  ladyship.  Within  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  its  erection,  the  Exchange,  from  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  it  had  been  constructed  by 
Henryke,  had  become  much  dilapidated.  Parts  of  it, 
which  Lady  Gresham  was  to  keep  in  repair,  were 
likely  to  fall,  and  a  certain  grating  over  against  the 
south  door  was  left  for  a  long  time  in  a  bad  state,  "  to 
the  great  danger,  hurt,  and  losse  of  lief  and  lym  and 
mayninge  of  both  men  and  beast,  and  other  comon 
passers  thereby;  as  namely,  the  foot  of  a  horse  slip't 
lately  therein,  a  man  being  on  his  back,  to  the  greate 
danger  of  the  horse's  legg,  and  of  the  legg  of  the  man 
by  the  fall  of  the  horse.  Sithens  wch  an  ox  legg  fell 
therein,  and  thereby  was  broke  in  two." 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  presentment  made  by  the 
Cornhill  Ward  Inquest,  in  1582.  Other  grievances 
were  brought  forward  from  time  to  time,  all  proving 
considerable  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the 
keeping  of  the  Exchange.  Indeed,  for  a  considerable 
period  nothing  went  right  with  it,  not  even  the  clock; 
for  in  1598,  and  again  in  1624,  ;we  find  "  The  dyall 
and  clocke  of  the  Exchange  p^sented :"  and  in  1624 
"  the  Exchange  clocke  prsented,  for  not  being  kept 
well,  It  standing  in  one  of  the  most  eminent  places  of 
the  Cittie,  and  being  the  worst  kept  of  any  clocke  in 
the  same  Cittie." 
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Not  to  dwell  too  largely  on  matters  which,  though 
curious,  are  not  very  important,  we  may  notice  that 
Lady  Gresham  failed  in  her  endeavours  to  get  an  Act 
passed  in  her  favour.  It  is  probable  she  was  urged  to 
seek  such  a  benefit  by  some  hungry  hanger  on,  for  she 
could  hardly  want  more  for  herself  than  she  securely 
possessed,  having  been  left  by  her  deceased  lord  a 
clear  annual  income  of  £2,388.  10*.  6£rf.,  which  in 
those  days  might  have  sufficed  for  a  childless  widow 
in  the  decline  of  life,  without  dooming  her  to  experi- 
ence many  serious  privations,  or  imposing  on  her  any 
strict  attention  to  economy  in  her  charities.  All  con- 
troversy with  her  necessarily  closed  in  1596,  when  she 
departed  this  life. 

From  her  want  of  liberality,  or  some  other  cause,  the 
Exchange  was  not  finished  as  Gresham  had  intended 
that  it  should  be.  This  was  a  source  of  regret  with 
many  good  citizens.  In  1610  a  Mr.  Nicholas  Leate, 
ironmonger,  preferred  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Alder- 
men, setting  forth  that  "  xxx  pictures  of  kings  and 
queenes  of  this  land,"  had  been  intended  to  be  placed 
in  the  rooms  which  Sir  Thomas  had  caused  to  be  pre- 
pared for  them ;  and  praying  that  a  fine  should  be  put 
upon  every  citizen  who  might  be  elected  an  alderman 
after  that  time,  to  furnish  a  portrait  of  some  king  or 
queen,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  one  hundred  no- 
bles. "  The  picture  to  be  graven  on  wood,  covered 
with  lead,  and  then  gilded  and  paynted  in  oil  cullors." 

Great  care  was  taken  to  guard  against  that  calamity 
which  has  twice  reduced  the  Royal  Exchange  to  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Feather-makers  and  others  were  for- 
bidden to  keep  pans  of  fire  in  their  shops,  on  account 
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of  the  danger  supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  such  a 
practice. 

Shopkeepers,  it  may  be  remarked  en  passant,  were 
forbidden  to  use  blinds  in  their  windows,  which  might 
throw  such  a  light  on  the  wares  offered  for  sale  as 
would  deceive  the  buyer !  The  usages  of  the  times, 
and  the  precautions  deemed  necessary,  were  almost  as 
different  from  those  with  which  we  are  familiar,  as  the 
scene  itself, 

"OLD    CORNHILL," 

was  unlike  that  which  of  late  years  has  met  the  eye. 
An  ancient  print  gives  us  a  pictorial  representation  of 
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the  western  end  of  Cornhill,  as  it  appeared  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  First.  It  presents  to  us  the  Exchange, 
and  the  remarkable  building  called  the  Tun.  "  The 
Tun,"  says  Mr.  Angell,  "  was  an  object  of  which  fre- 
quent mention  is  made  by  our  early  topographical  wri- 
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ters  and  annalists  ;  it  was  originally  used  for  a  cage  or 
prison,  and  took  its  name  from  resembling  in  shape 
1  a  tunne  standing  on  the  one  end.'  It  was  built  of 
stone  by  Henry  Walleis,  Mayor,  about  1282,  for  the 
confinement  of  night-walkers,  and  other  disorderly 
characters,  Even  the  clergy  appear  sometimes  to  have 
been  its  inmates ;  for  there  is  the  following  charge  of 
the  wardmote  inquest  of  that  time  :  '  If  there  bee  any 
priest  in  service  within  the  ward,  which  before  time 
hath  been  set  in  the  Tunne  in  Cornhill  for  his  dis- 
honesty, and  hath  forsworne  the  Cittie,  all  such  shall 
be  presented.'  In  1401  it  was  converted  into  '  a  faire 
conduit  of  sweet  water,  castellated,'  which  was  con- 
veyed in  pipes  from  Tyburne ;  and  was  thenceforth 
named  the  Conduit  in  Cornhill." 

It  is  mentioned  that  the  well  was  then  boarded  over, 
and  a  cage,  stocks,  and  pillory  erected.  Bakers  who 
committed  offences  connected  with  the  assize  of  bread, 
and  millers  convicted  of  stealing  corn,  were  occasion- 
ally elevated  in  Cornhill,  wearing  on  their  heads  mitres, 
(as  if  those  could  make  them  more  odious  or  ridicu- 
lous). Thus  adorned  with  burlesque  honours,  they 
were  paraded  from  Newgate  to  Cornhill  and  back,  and 
in  Strype's  Slowe  it  is  mentioned  that  in  1509  three 
persons,  named  Darby,  Smith,  and  Simpson,  for  false 
inquests,  were  sentenced  to  ride  about  the  city  with 
their  faces  to  the  horses'  tails,  and  then  placed  in  the 
pillory  on  Cornhill.  Again  we  find,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  in  the  year  1510,  certain  parties, 
charged  with  being  loose  and  immoral  characters,  were 
carried  from  Newgate  with  "balons  and  pannes  afore 
theym,  ray-hods   on  their  hedes,  and  white  rods  in 
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their  handes,  to  the  pillory  in  Cornhil,  and  there  the 
cause  proclaymed,  and  so  from  thence  to  Algate,  and 
from  Algate  conveyed  to,  and  through  Candelwick- 
streete,  Watlin-streete,  and  Fleete-streete,  to  the  Tem- 
ple Barre,  and  there  voided  out  of  this  citie  for  ever." 
At  a  later  period  the  notorious  Titus  Oates  stood  in 
the  pillory  there. 

During  the  civil  wars,  when  the  Parliamentary  party 
threw  off  the  mask  and  declared  against  royalty,  the 
statue  of  Charles  the  First,  which  had  been  established 
there,  was  thrown  down  on  the  30th  of  May,  1648,  and 
the  reproachful  inscription,  Exit  tyrannorum  ultimus, 
put  up  in  its  place,  which  of  course  was  removed  im- 
mediately after  the  Restoration,  when  a  new  statue 
was  ordered.  The  Acts  for  converting  the  Monarchy 
into  a  Commonwealth  were  burnt  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change May  28,  1661,  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman. 

In  1665,  during  the  plague,  great  fires  were  made 
at  the  north  and  south  entrances  of  the  Exchange,  to 
purify  the  air.  While  the  nation  groaned  under  that 
calamity,  the  Exchange  seems  to  have  been  rendered 
useless.  We  are  told  by  a  work  of  high  authority, 
"  By  day  the  streets  presented  a  most  frightful  aspect 
of  desolation  and  misery,  and  at  night  the  dead-carts, 
moving  with  slow  pace  by  torch-light,  and  with  the 
appalling  cry  'Bring  out  your  dead!'  thrilled  horror 
through  every  heart  that  was  not  by  suffering  hardened 
to  calamity.  The  stoppage  of  public  business  was  so 
complete,  that  grass  grew  within  the  area  of  the  Royal 
Exchange."  The  strange  desertion  thus  indicated  is 
mentioned  in  the  Pepys'  Notes.     Having  visited  the 
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Exchange,  where  he  had  not  been  for  a  good  while, 
the  writer  exclaims,  "  How  sad  a  sight  it  is  to  see 
the  streets  empty  of  people,  and  very  few  upon  the 
'Change,  jealous  of  every  door  that  one  sees  shut  up, 
least  it  should  be  the  plague  ;  and  about  us  two  shops 
in  three,  if  not  more,  generally  shut  up." 

The  noble  structure,  rendered  useless  by  one  public 
calamity,  was  in  the  following  year  destroyed  by  ano- 
ther. About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
September  the  2nd,  1666,  a  fire  broke  out  in  Pudding- 
lane,  which  burnt  all  that  day  and  the  following  night, 
"  spreading  itself,"  to  quote  the  language  of  the  London 
Gazette,  "  up  to  Gracechurch-street,  and  downwards 
from  Cannon-street  to  the  water-side,  as  far  as  the 
Three  Cranes  in  the  Yintry."  The  conflagration  did 
not  stop  there,  but  continued  to  extend  through  the 
Monday  and  the  Tuesday.  All  efforts  to  oppose  it 
were  fruitless.  The  King,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  the  Second,  attended  to  give  directions  for 
arresting  the  calamity.  They  could  think  of  nothing 
calculated  to  be  so>  effectual  as  blowing  up  or  pulling 
down  houses  that  stood  in  its  expected  way.  Such  pre- 
cautions were  used  in  Cornhill ;  but  in  the  confusion 
that  prevailed,  the  timbers  which  they  had  contained 
were  not  removed,  and  when  the  flames  reached  them, 
"  they,"  says  Yincent,  "  quickly  cross  the  way,  and  so 
they  lick  the  whole  street  up  as  they  go ;  they  mount 
up  to  the  top  of  the  highest  houses  ;  they  descend 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  vaults  and  cellars, 
and  march  along  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  with  such 
a  roaring  noise  as  never  was  heard  in  the  City  of 
London  :   no  stately  buildings  so  great  as  to  resist 
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their  fury:  the  Royal  Exchange  itself,  the  glory  of 
the  merchants,  is  now  invaded  with  much  violence." 

What  followed  cannot  be  better  described  in  few 
words  than  in  the  language  of  the  same  author : — 
"  When  the  fire  was  entered,  how  quickly  did  it  run 
around  the  galleries,  filling  them  with  flames;  then 
descending  the  stairs,  compasseth  the  walks,  giving 
forth  flaming  vollies,  and  filling  the  court  with  sheets 
of  fire ;  by  and  by  the  kings  fell  all  down  upon  their 
faces,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  stone  building  after 
them  (the  founder's  statue  alone  remaining),  with  such 
a  noise  as  was  dreadful  and  astonishing." 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  a  century  from  the  time  of  its 
commencement,  was  the  structure,  which  it  was  the 
great  object  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  to  complete,  laid  low.  This  calamity  neces- 
sarily occupied  the  attention  of  the  Gresham  Commit- 
tee immediately,  in  common  with  that  of  the  City 
authorities.  The  first  thing  to  be  decided  upon  was, 
where  the  merchants  should  meet,  now  there  was  no 
Exchange.  Again  was  the  name  of  Gresham,  "  even 
in  his  ashes,"  and  amidst  those  of  his  Burse,  identified 
with  the  comfort  of  the  British  trader,  and  no  place 
could  be  found  so  well  fitted  for  their  immediate  recep- 
tion as  Gresham  College.  That  was  resolved  upon  in 
the  course  of  the  same  month  which  had  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  the  Exchange,  and  arrangements  were 
immediately  entered  into  for  the  accommodation,  as 
far  as  might  be,  of  the  representatives  of  the  commerce 
of  London  within  the  walls  of  that  establishment. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE     SECOND     EXCHANGE. 

Preliminary  steps  towards  building  a  new  Exchange. — Royal  Proclama- 
tion.—Plans  proposed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Sir  John  Evelyn — 
Queenhithe  suggested  as  an  appropriate  site. — A  plan  approved — The 
base  of  the  column  on  the  west  side  of  the  north  entrance  laid  by  the 
King. — The  first  stones  of  the  eastern  column,  and  the  east  side  of  the 
south  entrance,  laid  by  the  Duke  of  York  and  Prince  Rupert.— Ne- 
gotiations with  Mr.  Sweeting. — Advance  of  the  works — Opening  of  the 
new  Exchange — Description  of  it. — Disappointment  of  the  expecta- 
tions entertained. — Retrenchment  deemed  necessary. — Non-payment 

of  the  Lecturers Counsel's  opinion. — Gresham  College. — Application 

from  Cambridge — Neglect  of  the  Lecturers — Applications  to  Parlia- 
ment for  relief,  and  for  permission  to  take  down  Gresham  College. — 
They  fail  in  the  first  instance,  but  are  afterwards  renewed  with  suc- 
cess.— Bargain  made  with  the  Government. — Building  of  the  Excise 
Office. — Alterations  and  repairs. — Heavy  charges. — The  Royal  Ex- 
change again  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

Provision  being  made  for  the  day  by  converting 
Gresham  College  into  a  temporary  Exchange,  little 
time  was  lost  in  preparing  to  erect  a  new  one  on  the 
site  of  that  which  had  been  so  unexpectedly  destroyed. 
Estimates  were  called  for,  and  the  other  preliminary 
steps  necessary  before  proceeding  with  a  work  of  such 
magnitude  were  duly  taken ;  and  that  the  citizens  were 
in  good  earnest  may  be  concluded  from  the  following 
naive  resolution,  which  is  given  as  adopted  "at  a 
Sub-Committee,  the  11th  February,  1666,"  (1666—1667 
must  of  course  be  understood) : — 

"  Ordered,  That  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Mayor  bee  desired  forthwith  to  call  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee togeather,  to  resolve  what  is  to  bee  done  for 
speedy  raiseing  of  muney,  the  only  engine  that  can  give 
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vigorous  motion  to  that  great  and  needful  worke,"  (the 
rebuilding  of  the  Royal  Exchange.) 

A  strong  wish  was  manifested,  since  the  evil  had 
occurred,  to  make  it  the  source  of  future  good.  A  royal 
proclamation  appeared,  which  declared  that  "  Fleet- 
street,  Cheapside,  Cornhill,  and  all  other  eminent  and 
notorious  streets,  should  be  of  such  a  breadth  as  may, 
with  God's  blessing,  prevent  the  mischief  that  one  side 
may  suffer,  if  the  other  be  on  fire."  In  the  same  docu- 
ment it  was  announced,  that  "  if  obstinate  and  refrac- 
tory persons  will  presume  to  erect  such  buildings  as 
they  shall  think  fit,  upon  pretence  that  the  ground  is 
their  own,  and  they  may  do  with  it  what  they  please, 
such  their  obstinacy  shall  not  prevail  to  the  public  pre- 
judice, and  we  shall  give  order  for  their  exemplary 
punishment."  Plans  were  submitted  for  restoring  the 
city  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Sir  John  Evelyn, 
which  were  deemed  beautiful,  but  from  various  causes 
found  impracticable.  In  April  1667,  Mr.  Edward  Jer- 
man  was  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Royal  Exchange. 
One  of  his  first  steps  in  that  character  was,  to  suggest 
that  it  would  be  very  necessary  to  enlarge  the  walks 
into  the  quadrangle;  to  which  the  Committee,  being 
informed  that  it  would  create  no  additional  expense, 
unanimously  agreed.  It  had  been  proposed  by  Evelyn 
that  the  new  Exchange  should  be  built  at  Queenhithe ; 
but  it  was  finally  resolved  that  it  should  occupy  the 
old  foundation,  and  a  design  being  completed,  on  the 
21st  September  it  was  submitted  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  a  deputation  to  Charles  the  Second  for  his  appro- 
bation, which  being  obtained,  no  time  was  lost  in  pre- 
paring to  commence  the  important  work. 
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THE    FIRST    STONE, 

however,  was  laid  before  the  approval  of  royalty  had 
been  secured ;  on  the  6th  of  May.  After  the  sanction 
of  the  king  had  been  given,  the  work  was  pushed  for- 
ward, and  on  the  22nd  of  October  his  Majesty  laid  the 
base  of  the  column  on  the  west  side  of  the  north  en- 
trance. On  this  occasion,  we  learn,  the  royal  visitor 
was  plentifully  regaled  "  with  a  chine  of  beef,  grand 
dish  of  fowle,  gammons  of  bacon,  dried  tongues,  ancho- 
vies, caviare,  &c,  and  plenty  of  several  sorts  of  wine. 
He  gave  £20  in  gold  to  the  workmen.  The  entertain- 
ment was  in  a  shed,  built  and  adorned  on  purpose 
upon  the  Scotch  walk." 

The  shed  above  mentioned  was  hung  with  tapestry 
and  a  canopy  of  state.  On  the  31st  of  October,  the 
Duke  of  York  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  eastern  column, 
as  did  Prince  Rupert  that  of  the  pillar  on  the  east  side 
of  the  south  entrance.  The  City  and  the  Mercers' 
Company  on  both  occasions  feasted  their  illustrious 
visitors,  as  they  had  previously  done  the  king. 

The  building  proceeded;  but  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, even  when  advanced  to  this  point,  that  the 
labours  of  the  Committee  were  at  an  end.  They  had 
yet  to  conquer  many  difficulties  thrown  in  their  way  by 
the  views  which  individuals  took  of  their  own  interest. 
In  treating  for  the  ground  necessary  to  the  building 
of  the  late  Royal  Exchange,  the  Committee  seem  to 
have  had  no  easy  task  to  perform.  Most  of  the  pro- 
prietors asked  what  the  Committee  professed  to  think 
was  a  great  deal  more  than  they  had  a  right  to  claim. 
Mr.  Sweeting,  whose  name  was  till  recently  pre- 
served by  the  alley  at  the  east  end  of  the  late  pile,  had 
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a  long  contest  with  them.  The  City  required  seven  or 
eight  hundred  superficial  feet  of  his  ground  in  their 
building,  and  fourteen  hundred  more  for  a  street  or 
passage.  When  he  first  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee, October  7th,  1668,  he  seemed  likely  to  come  to  an 
early  accommodation.  For  the  building  ground,  he 
only  asked  to  be  paid  at  the  cheapest  rate  agreed  to  in 
any  other  case  ;  and  for  the  passage  ground,  he  added, 
"  he  should  be  very  reasonable."  A  fortnight  after 
that  date,  the  negotiation  presented  a  very  different 
aspect.  Having  had  the  ground  measured,  it  appeared 
that  the  City  wanted  for  building  purposes  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  feet.  The  Committee  explained 
to  Mr.  Sweeting  how  fully  they  should  recompense  his 
loss  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  of  ground 
which  he  was  to  throw  in,  besides  his  late  alley,  to- 
wards making  a  street,  by  these  additions  of  front 
ground  at  both  ends  to  make  the  street  a  thoroughfare. 
They  desired  him  to  say  on  what  terms  he  would  af- 
ford them  the  accommodation  sought,  when  he  replied 
by  making  a  demand  of  one  thousand  pounds.  This 
seems  to  have  startled  and  disgusted  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Committee,  for  we  find  it  stated  that  they  "thought 
itt  so  unreasonable,  that  they  layd  aside  the  thoughts 
of  any  further  treaty  with  him." 

He  continued  to  hold  out,  and  on  the  15th  November 
we  find  him  before  the  Committee  again,  when  his 
former  demand  of  one  thousand  pounds  was  debated 
anew,  but  no  conclusion  arrived  at.  The  matter  seems 
thus  to  have  stood  over  till  the  22nd  of  March,  when 
Mr.  Sweeting  represented  to  the  Committee  that  his 
tenants,  who  lived  in  the  houses  which  stood  on  the 
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ground  in  question  at  the  east  end  of  the  Exchange, 
paid  for  leases  of  twenty-one  years,  of  which  about  one- 
third  had  run  out  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  two  hundred 
and  forty-six  pounds  per  annum,  and  in  fines  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds,  as  he  could  prove  by  the 
counterparts  of  the  leases,  and  therefore  he  refused  to 
make  any  abatement.  He  added,  "  In  case  the  Com- 
mittee designed  to  cut  the  line  of  the  street  on  his 
grounds  lying  next  to  St.  Bennet  Fink's  church,  as 
marked  in  their  plan,  another  thousand  pounds  would 
not  satisfy  him  for  the  damage."  The  Committee  came 
to  a  decision  that  the  ground  described  must  be  pur- 
chased, and  desired  him  "  against  next  Wednesday 
com  seaven-night,  in  the  afternoon,  to  prepare  himself 
to  make  a  reasonable  price  to  the  Committee."  What 
happened  at  the  time  stated  does  not  appear  in  the 
records  of  the  Committee,  but  evidently  there  was  no 
accommodation,  as  under  date  of  April  30th,  1669,  the 
Sub-committee  were  still  endeavouring  to  move  him. 
Having  occasion  for  a  slip  of  his  ground  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Exchange,  and  also  an  area  for  lights,  for 
which  they  were  contented  to  give  him  ample  satisfac- 
tion, either  in  ready  money  or  in  exchange  of  ground ; 
and  "  further  declaring  that  they  must  speedily  goe  on 
the  worke,  because  of  finishing  the  Exchange  for  the 
tradesmen  and  merchants,  and  encouraging  of  the  city 
in  general."  Even  this  moving  appeal  seems  to  have 
made  no  impression  on  the  flinty -hearted  Mr.  Sweeting, 
for  it  is  added,  "  neverthelesse  he  seemed  very  averse, 
and  declyned  any  terms  of  accomodation."  On  the 
12th  of  June  following,  the  negotiation  or  wrangle  was 
resumed,  and  Mr.  Sweeting,  after  much  argument  with 
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the  Committee,  consented  to  measure  the  ground  by 
them  desired,  and  promised  to  make  proposals  for  the 
sale  of  the  whole  of  his  land  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Exchange,  or  of  the  ground  where  four  tenements  stood 
on  the  west  side  of  his  alley  next  Cornhill.  On  the 
17th  July  it  is  clear  nothing  had  been  effected,  as  on 
that  day  he  is  described  to  be  still  insisting  on  his 
former  proposal  of  "  xxs.  per  foot,"  or  else  the  gross 
sum  of  £1000  for  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet 
four  inches  of  ground,  already  taken  from  him  "  by  the 
building  the  greate  wall,"  and  for  the  area,  twenty-five 
feet  long  by  twelve  wide,  to  give  lights  as  indicated  in 
the  draft.  Upon  this  they  say  that,  willing  to  bring 
matters  to  an  issue,  so  that  none  of  their  neighbour- 
citizens  may  have  occasion  to  complain,  they  would 
allow  him  £700  for  the  premises,  though  they  declared 
that,  "  in  ther  judgmente,  it  was  much  more  than  his 
grounds  and  light  were  worth."  Probably  Mr.  Sweet- 
ing closed  with  this  offer,  but  the  fact  is  not  stated.  A 
year  afterwards,  however,  on  the  23rd  July,  1670,  it 
appears  that  some  arrangement  had  been  concluded,  as 
on  that  day  an  order  was  made  that  "  Mr.  Cartwright 
doe  forthwith  proceed  to  pave  the  passage  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Exchange  with  Purbeck  stone,  for  which 
Mr.  Sweeting  is  to  pay  the  one  moiety." 

This  will  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  annoyances 
which  the  Committee  had  to  encounter.  In  spite  of 
every  obstacle  the  structure  rapidly  advanced  to  com- 
pletion, and  on  the  28th  of  September,  1669, 

THE  SECOND  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

was  opened  in  due  form.     It  was  expected  that  on  this 
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interesting  occasion  the  king  would  be  present;  but 
he  was  prevented  from  attending,  and  in  his  absence 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  William  Turner,  went  through  a 
planned  ceremonial,  walking  twice  round  the  building, 
and  congratulating  the  merchants  and  his  fellow-citi- 
zens on  seeing  them  again  in  an  Exchange  of  their 
own.  The  cost  of  this  edifice  to  the  City  and  the 
Mercers'  Company  is  stated  by  Strype,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Blackmoor,  according  to  him  "  a  judi- 
cious citizen  and  mercer,"  to  have  been  £80,000.  Mr. 
Burgon,  however,  estimates  the  expense  at  no  more  than 
£69,9/9.  11*.  Over  the  southern  entrance  a  Latin  in- 
scription was  placed,  briefly  recording  the  destruction 
of  the  former  Exchange  in  1666,  and  the  erection  of 
its  more  splendid  successor  in  1669.  For  the  sake  of 
comparison  and  future  reference,  an  accurate 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    LATE    EXCHANCE 

may  not  be  unacceptable.  The  ground  plan,  we  read 
in  Britton  and  Pugin's  Public  Buildings  presented 
nearly  a  regular  quadrangle,  including  a  spacious 
open  court  with  porticoes  round  it,  and  also  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  building.  The  front 
towards  Cornhill  was  210  feet  in  extent.  The  central 
part  was  composed  of  a  lofty  archway,  opening  from 
the  middle  intercolumniation  of  four  Corinthian  three- 
quarter  columns,  supporting  a  bold  entablature,  over 
the  centre  of  which  were  the  royal  arms,  and  on  each 
side  a  balustrade,  &c.  surmounted  by  statues  emble- 
matical of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  "Within  the 
lateral  intercolumniations,  over  the  lesser  entrance  to 
the  arcade,  were  niches  containing  the  statues  of  King 
Charles  the  First  and  Second,  in  Roman  habits,  by 
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Bushnell.  The  tower,  which  rose  from  the  centre  of 
the  portico,  consisted  of  three  stories.  In  front  of  the 
lower  story  was  a  niche,  containing  a  statue  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham ;  and  over  the  cornice,  facing  each 
of  the  cardinal  points,  a  bust  of  Queen  Elizabeth  :  at 
the  angles  were  colossal  griffins,  bearing  shields  of 
the  City  arms.  Within  the  second  story,  which  was 
of  an  octagon  form  with  trusses  at  the  angles,  was  an 
excellent  clock  with  four  dials ;  there  were  also  four 
wind-dials.  The  upper  story  (which  contained  the 
bell)  was  circular,  with  eight  Corinthian  columns  sup- 
porting an  entablature,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  on 
which  was  a  lofty  vane  of  gilt  brass,  shaped  like  a 
grasshopper,  the  crest  of  the  Gresham  family.  The 
attic  over  the  columns,  in  a  line  with  the  basement  of 
the  tower,  was  sculptured  with  two  alto-relievos,  in 
panels,  one  representing  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  atten- 
dant figures  and  heralds,  proclaiming  the  original 
building ;  and  the  other  Britannia,  seated  amidst  the 
emblems  of  Commerce,  accompanied  by  the  Polite 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Agriculture.  The  height  from 
the  basement  line  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  was  128  feet 
and  6  inches. 

Within  the  quadrangle  there  was  a  spacious  area, 
measuring  144  feet  by  117  feet,  surrounded  by  a  wide 
arcade,  which,  as  well  as  the  area  itself,  was,  for  the 
general  accommodation,  arranged  into  several  distinct 
parts,  called  walks,  where  foreign  and  domestic  mer- 
chants, and  other  persons  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits,  daily  met.  The  area  was  paved  with  real 
Turkey  stones,  of  a  small  size,  the  gift,  as  tradition 
reports,  of  a  merchant  who  traded  to  that  country. 
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In  the  centre,  on  a  pedestal  surrounded  with  an  iron 
railing,  was  a  statue  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  a  Ro- 
man habit,  by  Spiller.  At  the  intersections  of  the 
groining  was  a  large  ornamented  shield,  displaying 
either  the  City  arms  ;  the  arms  of  the  Mercers'  Com- 
pany, viz.  a  maiden's  head,  crowned,  with  dishevelled 
hair  ;  or  those  of  Gresham,  namely  a  chevron,  ermine, 
between  three  mullets. 

On  the  centre  of  each  cross-rib,  also,  in  alternate 
succession,  was  a  maiden's  head,  a  grasshopper,  and 
a  dragon.  The  piazza  was  formed  by  a  series  of  semi- 
circular arches,  springing  from  columns.  Tn  the  span- 
drels were  tablets,  &c.  surrounded  by  festoons,  scrolls, 
and  other  enrichments.  In  the  wall  at  the  back  of 
the  arcade  were  twenty-eight  niches,  only  two  of 
which  were  occupied  by  statues,  viz.  that  towards  the 
north-west,  in  which  was  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  by 
Cibber ;  and  that  towards  the  south-west,  in  which 
was  Sir  John  Barnard,  whose  figure  was  placed  here, 
whilst  he  was  yet  living,  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  "in  testimony  of  his  merit  as  a  merchant,  a 
magistrate,  and  a  faithful  representative  of  the  City  in 
parliament." 

Over  the  arches  of  the  portico  of  the  piazza  were 
twenty-five  large  niches  with  enrichments,  in  which 
were  the  statues  of  our  sovereigns  :  many  of  these  sta- 
tues were  formerly  gilt,  but  the  whole  were  latterly 
of  a  plain  stone-colour.  Walpole  says,  that  the  major 
part  were  sculptured  by  Cibber. 

Such  was  the  Royal  Exchange,  erected  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  on  the  site  of  the  Burse  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham, — the   increase   of  the  metropolis,   and  the 
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growing  importance  of  the  merchants  of  London,  de- 
manding that  a  more  magnificent  structure  than  that 
which  rose  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  should  grace  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  In  this,  as  in  the  former 
instance,  the  expectations  of  the  projectors  were  not 
immediately  made  good,  and  great  loss  and  embarass- 
ment  was  the  consequence. 

The  expenses  connected  with  rebuilding  and  keep- 
ing up  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  losses  sustained 
through  the  civil  wars  and  the  fire  of  London,  pressed 
severely  on  the  City  funds  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Retrenchment  became  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  for  the  future  to 

ABATE  THE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  LECTURES. 

A  Sub-committee  of  the  joint  Gresham  Committee, 
on  the  9th  of  June,  1697,  ordered  that  four  shillings 
in  the  pound  should  be  deducted  from  the  salaries  of 
the  Professors;  and  in  August  1699,  it  was  declared 
that  the  salaries  could  no  longer  be  paid.  Such  an 
announcement  was  of  course  any  thing  but  agreeable 
to  those  gentlemen,  and  after  some  controversy,  they 
resolved  to  take  counsel's  opinion  on  the  subject.  This 
is  mentioned  in  the  extracts  from  the  records  of  the 
City  of  London,  lately  printed,  in  the  following  words, 
in  the  notes  of  a  Sub-committee,  dated  January  11th, 
1699 : — "  Opinion  read,  but  not  entered,  and  cannot 
be  found." 

The  opinion  then  lost  sight  of,  was  most  unfavour- 
able to  the  City.  It  appears  the  case  was  referred  to 
the  Attorney-General  of  that  day,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Pooley.     On  the  part  of  the  City,  it  was  urged  that 
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they  had  been  at  a  vast  expense  in  rebuilding  the 
Exchange,  were  great  losers  by  the  bequest  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  and  consequently  the  salaries  could 
not  be  paid.  Maitland  states  the  Professors  to  have 
received  the  following  answer  : — 

"  The  first  question  is,  supposing  they  (the  Trustees) 
have  borrowed  money  to  build,  "  whether  they,  enjoy- 
ing the  rents  and  profits  as  they  do  under  the  will  so 
confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  act  for  re- 
building the  city  not  appointing  in  what  manner  the 
Exchange  should  be  rebuilt,  are  not  in  all  events  to  pay 
the  several  salaries  and  the  other  charities  yearly  ;  and 
whether  they  can  now  be  admitted  to  controvert  the 
title  to  the  ground  upon  which  the  Exchange  was 
built,  I  conceive  the  City  shall  not  now  be  admitted 
to  controvert  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  right  to  the 
ground  on  which  the  Exchange  is  built;  and  I  con- 
ceive no  extravagant  or  extraordinary  expenses  which 
the  City  may  have  been  at  in  building  the  Exchange 
more  sumptuously  than  needful,  only  for  their  own 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  shall  be  allowed  to  them 
to  sink  the  rents  in  disappointment  of  the  lectures  and 
other  charities.  The  necessary  charges  of  rebuilding 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  produce  a  rent  suffi- 
cient to  answer  the  charities  must  be  allowed;  and,  if 
after  such  an  allowance  the  rest  of  the  profits  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  answer  the  charities,  I  conceive  the 
City  ought  to  account  for  all  the  rents  and  profits  from 
the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  that  so  the  surplus 
of  profits  may  be  applied,  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
that  now  is. 

"The  second  question  is,  whether  the  several  readers 
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shall  bring  in  a  bill  in  Chancery  for  performance  of 
the  will  in  their  own  names,  and  for  their  salaries 
only ;  or  whether  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral, at  their  relation,  for  the  payment  of  their  salaries 
and  the  other  charities  in  the  will. 

"  I  conceive  it  is  most  proper  to  bring  the  bill  in  the 
Attorney-General's  name,  at  the  relation  of  the  Lec- 
turers, &c. 

Henry  Pooley." 

"May  17,  1700. 

To  make  the  above  clearly  understood,  the  reader 
must  be  reminded  of  the 

CRESHAM    COLLEGE, 

founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge :  and 
when  it  was  known  that  the  wealthy  merchant  con- 
templated establishing  a  college  in  London,  a  letter 
less  creditable  to  them  than  nattering  to  him,  written 
in  Latin,  was  addressed  to  him  by  the  Yice-Chancellor 
and  Senate  of  the  University, — "  the  most  accomplish- 
ed Gresham,  the  Meceenas  of  literature."  In  this  he 
was  exhorted  to  go  on  with  his  praiseworthy  design, 
but  solicited  to  give  his  college,  not  to  London  or 
to  Oxford,  but  to  Cambridge.  The  Yice-Chancellor 
and  Senate  did  not  succeed  in  the  object  of  their 
application  :  Sir  Thomas  persisted  in  his  original 
design. 

After  the  death  of  Lady  Gresham,  when  the  City 
and  Mercers'  Company  became  possessed  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  on  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  will  of 
her  husband,  days  were  named  on  which  the  Professors 
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of  Divinity,  Law,  Physic,  Geometry,  Rhetoric,  and 
Music  were  to  give  their  lectures.  For  a  considerable 
period  great  importance  was  attached  to  them,  and 
they  were  well  attended.  By  degrees,  however,  their 
attraction  abated,  the  Professors  learned  to  regard  their 
appointments  as  sinecures,  and  this  led  to  that  state  of 
things  which  has  been  described,  when  those  who  held 
the  bequest  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  felt  that  it  would 
be  very  convenient  to  discontinue  the  salaries  altoge- 
ther with  which  it  had  been  charged. 

In  the  same  paragraph  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
that  counsel's  opinion  could  not  be  found,  the  words, 
"  Lecturers  demanded  their  salaries," — "  One  year's 
salary  to  be  paid,"  appear.  This  order,  read  in  con- 
nexion with  the  opinion  which  has  been  transcribed, 
will  justify  a  belief  that  no  great  doubt  existed  as  to 
what  the  decision  of  counsel  would  be.  Whether 
that  quoted  is  the  opinion  in  question  or  not,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  the  one  said  to  have  been  mis- 
sing was  essentially  different.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  this  was  the  one  sought,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  confusion  of  dates,  frequently  caused 
by  the  mistakes  connected  with  the  old  and  new  styles, 
could  not  be  found. 

Applications  were  made  to  parliament  on  the  ground 
that  the  gift  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  put  the  City  and 
Mercers'  Company  to  great  expenses,  from  many  of 
the  shops  in  the  new  Royal  Exchange  remaining 
empty.  Their  loss  was  stated  to  amount  to  £2,000  per 
annum.  They  represented  that  Gresham  College  stood 
on  ground  which  offered  the  means  of  making  great 
improvements;   and   they  therefore  petitioned   to  be 
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allowed  to  take  it  down,  as  it  was  then  grown  old  and 
ruinous,  and  to  provide  a  building  for  the  Lecturers 
elsewhere.  Parliament  rejected  the  petition;  but  in 
1768  the  attempt  was  renewed  with  better  success. 
The  vigilance  which  was  excited  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century  seems  to  have  been  lulled  to 
sleep,  and  an  Act  was  obtained  "to  make  over  the 
ground  whereon  Gresham  College  stood  to  the  Crown, 
for  a  perpetual  rent  of  £500  per  annum."  The  City  and 
the  Mercers'  Company  further  agreed  to  pay  con- 
jointly out  of  their  respective  shares  of  the  Gresham 
estate  £1800,  towards  the  charge  of  pulling  it  down, 
and  building  an  Excise  Office  where  it  stood.  The 
City  and  the  Company  declared  in  1760,  that  they 
had  lost  by  the  bequest  of  Sir  Thomas  the  sum  of 
£201,318.  17*.  $hd.  They  have,  however,  been  se- 
verely censured  for  assenting  to  the  bargain  just  de- 
scribed. 

Little  was  heard  of  the  Gresham  lectures  for  more 
than  half  a  century  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1768.  The  shops  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Exchange 
were  done  away,  and  from  time  to  time  heavy  charges 
were  incurred  for  repairs  of  the  Exchange.  Those 
which  had  become  necessary  caused  an  expenditure, 
between  July  1819,  and  the  31st  of  October,  1824,  of 
£34,390.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  was 
included  the  erection  of  a  modern  cupola,  from  a 
much-admired  design  by  George  Smith,  Esq.,  surveyor 
to  the  Mercers'  Company,  in  lieu  of  the  old  tower 
erected  by  Jerman,  which  was  found  to  be  in  a  dan- 
gerous state  of  dilapidation.  Of  this  a  correct  repre- 
sentation is  given  herewith. 
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Mr.  Smith's  Tower,  erected  1821. 


When  so  much  was  done  to  improve  and  render  the 
building  more  durable,  it  was  little  suspected  how  soon 
it  would  cease  to  stand,  and  not  one  stone  be  left  upon 
another  by 

A    SECOND    CONFLAGRATION. 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  January,  1838,  the  Royal 
Exchange  ceased  to  exist.  Shortly  after  ten  o'clock 
a  fire  broke  out  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  build- 
ing. Two  of  the  Bank  watchmen,  then  on  duty,  were 
the  first  to  perceive  the  flames.  They  lost  no  time  in 
giving  the  alarm,  and  an  engine  was  brought  out.  As 
yet  the  fire  was  not  visible  in  the  street,  and  a  body  of 
the  City  police,  watchmen,  and  the  soldiers  on  guard 
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at  the  Bank,  assembled  at  the  gates,  but  could  not 
immediately  obtain  admittance.  This  delay  increased 
the  danger  ;  the  flames  burst  through,  when  a  scene  of 
great  consternation  ensued.  The  owners  of  the  shops 
outside  the  Exchange  attempted  to  remove  their  goods 
with  all  imaginable  speed,  and  it  was  no  longer  doubt- 
ful that  the  whole  building  would  be  destroyed.  The 
gates  were  eventually  forced  by  iron  bars.  A  severe 
frost  had  set  in,  and  after  the  arrival  of  several  en- 
gines the  hose  was  found  in  such  a  state,  that  till  hot 
water  had  been  poured  on  it,  to  thaw  it,  they  could 
not  be  worked,  which  was  at  length,  after  much  fatal 
delay,  effected. 

By  midnight  the  whole  of  the  long  range  of  offices 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Com- 
pany, Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  and  the  apartments  conti- 
guous, presented  one  mass  of  fire,  throwing  a  fearful 
glare  on  the  multitudes  by  this  time  assembled  to  gaze 
on  the  conflagration.  The  building  was  so  connected 
by  one  continuous  roof,  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  saving  a  portion  of  it  by  cutting  off  the  communica- 
tion with  the  fire,  and  the  engines  continued  to  be 
worked  without  producing  any  apparent  effect. 

By  two  in  the  morning  the  tower  was  in  flames. 
Their  progress  had  arrested  the  hands  of  the  clock  at 
twenty-five  minutes  past  one,  and  they  and  the  dial 
plates  were  soon  after  perceived  to  be  red  hot.  The 
tower  was  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and 
contained  a  musical  peal  of  eight  bells,  and  a  tenor  of 
about  eighteen  cwt.  These  fell  one  after  another, 
carrying  ever}-  thing  before  them  in  their  descent,  and 
breaking  down  the  roof  and  stone-work  over  the  cen- 
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tral  entrance  on  the  southern  side.  A  detachment  of 
troops  attended  from  the  Tower  to  keep  Cornhill  clear, 
and  to  assist  the  sufferers  in  removing  their  goods  and 
property  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  wind  fortunately 
blew  from  the  north,  or  the  Bank  and  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's church  would  have  been  in  danger. 

The  north-west  and  south  sides  of  the  building 
were  destroyed  by  half-past  three,  when  the  flames 
had  reached  the  east.  The  shops  and  dwelling-houses 
forming  the  western  side  of  Sweeting' s-alley  were  ex- 
posed to  great  peril.  The  inhabitants  exerted  them- 
selves to  remove  their  furniture  and  stock-in-trade, 
and  property  to  a  great  amount  was  saved,  though 
much  was  damaged  and  lost.  The  wind  increased, 
and  by  four  o'clock  the  east  side,  with  the  shops  in 
Sweeting' s-alley,  forming  part  of  the  main  building, 
were  on  fire.  To  arrest  the  progress  of  the  calamity 
was  impossible,  and  this  great  mart  of  trade  and  the 
adjoining  streets  presented  but  one  scene  of  wide- 
spreading  desolation  and  ruin.  The  walls  in  the  inte- 
rior were  thrown  down  with  a  tremendous  crash,  with 
the  statues  of  the  kings  and  queens  since  the  Conquest. 
Till  an  advanced  period  of  the  following  day  the  fire 
continued  to  rage,  but  all  danger  of  its  further  exten- 
sion had  ceased.  Of  the  building,  however,  nothing 
remained  but  a  deplorable  wreck.  A  dreary  confused 
mass  of  smoking  materials  alone  met  the  eye.  The 
Royal  Exchange  was  no  more  ! 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    NEW    ROYAL    EXCHANGE. 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  restoring  the  Exchange.— Guildhall  temporarily 
used  by  the  Merchants,  and  subsequently  the  area  of  the  Excise  Office. 
— The  Underwriters'  Society  at  Lloyd's — Their  constitution  and  an- 
cient standing. — Preamble  of  an  old  Act  of  Parliament  respecting 
Assurances. — "  The  wealthy  Shopkeeper." — Xoble  subscriptions  of 
the  Society  of  Underwriters — Honorary  medal. — Extended  views  of 
the  Society  for  the  benefit  of  Commerce. — Lectures  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  Commerce — Vast  accumulations  of  charts. — T.  M.  Gresham. 

Before  entering  upon  a  minute  description  of  the 
magnificent  edifice  which  has  at  length  risen,— the 
appropriate  ornament  of  the  metropolis,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  building  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1838,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  give  some  account  of  the  preli- 
minary steps  taken  by  the  Joint  Gresham  Committee. 
Where  a  work  of  such  magnitude  was  to  be  under- 
taken, many  interests  were  necessarily  affected,  and 
many  individuals  might  naturally  feel  that  worthy 
objects  of  ambition  were  placed  before  them,  and  of 
course  a  vigorous  struggle  was  to  be  expected.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  collect  from  authentic  re- 
cords the  most  correct  information  on  every  point,  to 
show  what  the  conduct  of  the  Committee  really  was, 
as  on  some  points  there  has  been  much  misconception 
and  injurious  misrepresentation. 

The  merchants  of  London,  who  had  expected  the 
end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  as  much  as  that  their 
places  of  business  would  in  a  single  night  be  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ruins,  were  thrown  into  no  small  con- 
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fusion  by  the  event.  As  a  new  Exchange  could  not 
be  erected  within  a  short  period,  it  became  necessary  to 
find  a  place  in  which  those  connected  with  commerce 
might  meet  pro  tempore.  The  Guildhall  of  London, 
after  grave  consideration,  was  chosen  for  that  purpose. 
It  was  accordingly  prepared  for  their  reception,  and 
there  for  some  time  they  met.  Inconveniences,  how- 
ever, were  complained  of,  which  rendered  it  desirable 
that  a  removal  should  take  place.  While  this  matter 
was  in  agitation,  a  poetical  imagination  would  fancy 
that  the  spirit  of  Gresham  was  in  attendance  to  sug- 
gest the  course  eventually  pursued.  Whether  it  was 
old  associations,  or  the  recollections  connected  with 
his  name,  may  admit  of  some  question ;  but  again  the 
thoughts  of  the  merchants  turned  towards  the  former 
abode  of  their  ancient  friend,  and  the  area  of  the  Ex- 
cise Office,  the  site  formerly  belonging  to  Gresham's 
house  and  Gresham  College,  was  appropriated  to  their 
use ;  and  on  that  spot  the  merchants  continued  daily 
to  meet  while  the  new  Royal  Exchange  was  in  course 
of  erection. 

But  an  infinity  of  labour  was  to  be  performed  before 
any  visible  progress  could  be  made  in  preparing  to 
re-construct  the  vanished  Burse.  It  was  not  merely 
the  restoration  of  the  Exchange  that  was  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  the  great  and 
interesting  charge  was  confided ;  the  domicile  of  other 
establishments  of  first-rate  importance,  connected  with 
it,  had  shared  in  its  ruin,  and  it  was  necessary  to  consi- 
der whether  they  might  be  reinstated  in  their  former 
situation,  before  the  character  of  the  new  edifice  could 
be  determined  upon. 
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Among  those  bodies  so  connected  with  trade  which 
were  located  on  the  premises  of  the  late  Royal  Ex- 
change, the  wealthy  and  influential  body,  the  Under- 
writers at 

LLOYD'S, 

were  found.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as 
the  most  celebrated  bodies  in  London,  and  a  few 
words  connected  with  its  history  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  It  did  not  always  bear  the  name  by 
which  it  has  been  distinguished  in  modern  times. 
The  Society  of  Underwriters,  from  which  Lloyd's  is 
descended,  had  its  origin  about  the  time  when  char- 
ters were  granted  to  the  Russian,  Hamburg,  Eastland, 
and  Levant  Companies.  Lloyd's  required  no  exclu- 
sive legislative  privilege  or  protection,  but  depended 
upon  the  soundness  of  its  principles  and  its  own  re- 
sources, consisting  then,  as  it  does  at  present,  of  men 
meeting  together  in  the  same  rooms,  yet  unconnected 
with  each  other  by  the  ties  of  partnership,— governed 
by  their  individual  knowledge,  experience,  and  pru- 
dence, and  regulating  the  risks  they  undertook  by 
reference  to  their  separate  capitals.  Based  upon  such 
principles,  Lloyd's  has  been  long  recognised  as  the 
largest  establishment  in  the  world  for  marine  insu- 
rances, where  property  at  sea  can  be  secured,  from 
the  smallest  sum,  to  amounts  that  would  cover  the 
most  valuable  cargoes  ever  trusted  on  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean. 

The  immediate  object  of  Lloyd's  was  chiefly  confined 
to  carrying  on  the  business  of  marine  insurance.  The 
first  mention  on  record  of  such  having  been  effected 
in  England,  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  in  a 
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letter  from  the  Protector  Somerset  to  the  Lord  Admi- 
ral, dated  1548,  and  now  preserved  in  the  State  Paper 
Office.*  The  correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
shows  that  this  mode  of  guarding  against  ruinous  loss 
was  then  common.  The  following  letter  from  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  dated  Antwerp,  18th  of  May,  1560, 
addressed  to  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  is  written  with  so 
much  spirit,  and  gives  such  a  picture  of  the  times,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

"  My  factor,  Richard  Candiller,  writes  me  that  my 
lorde  of  Hundsdone  said  to  hym,  that  a  '  dyd  moche 
marvill  that  the  Queene's  Majestie's  harness  came  none 
other  ways  home ;  wherein  I  had  moche  disappoyntyd 
her  highness :  and  that  he  thought  I  hade  sold  her 
harnys  to  the  marchaunts  in  London,  for  leuccar  and 
gayen.'  Sir,  I  cannot  but  marvyll  that  his  Lordeshipe 
wold  make  anny  soche  reporte  upon  me.  For  as  the 
Queene's  Majestie  and  you  do  right  well  knowe,  I  have 
allreddy  sent  home  from  the  town  of  Andwerpe  viij  m 
corseletts  ;  and  then,  (my  pasportes  being  bannyshyd,) 
I  was  fay  en  to  transporte  all  my  armeur,  and  other 
munission  out  of  Germany,  to  Handborow ;  whereas 
there  hathe  bynne  for  the  spasse  of  iiij  monthes, 
v  or  vj  m  harnys,  and  other  provyssiones,  for  the  some 
of  xx  m  li. :  and  dayly  there  ys  transporttyd  thither 
from  all  places,  as  they  can  get  carrage.  Wyche  masse 
laye  there,  for  that  the  Queene's  Majestie  of  long  tyme 
wolde  not  venter  above  vi  c  li.  in  a  ship:  wyche,  as 
the  xth  of  Maye  last  past,  I  gat  enlargyd  to  shipe  in 
every  bottome  ij  m  li.,  with  longe  sewte ;  for  that 
there  ys  not  passing  xij  shipes  that  lades  from  thens  to 

*  Burgon's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  vol.  i.,  p.  323. 
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London  in  the  whole  yere.  And  yett  [further]  for  the 
more  exspedycione,  fering  that  thinges  shuld  be  callid 
for,  (as  they  he  now,)  I  have  adventoryd  upon  my  own 
head,  one  thowssonde  powndes  more  in  a  shipe;  wych 
I  have  caussyd  to  be  assewred  upon  the  Burse  of 
Andwerpe."* 

But  although  the  insurance  referred  to  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Gresham  was  effected  at  Antwerp,  (and  he  makes 
no  mention  of  insurance  in  London,)  it  appears  evident, 
from  the  following  preamble  to  the  statute  43rd  Eliza- 
beth, that  the  business  of  marine  insurance  had  been 
carried  on  in  London  for  a  long  period  previous  to  the 
lifetime  of  Gresham. 

"  Whereas  it  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  an  usage 
among  merchants,  both  of  this  realm  and  of  foreign 
nations,  when  they  make  any  great  adventures  (spe- 
cially to  remote  parts),  to  give  some  consideration- 
money  to  other  persons  (which  commonly  are  no  small 
number)  to  have  from  them  assurance  made  of  their 
goods,  merchandise,  ships,  and  things  adventured,  or 
some  part  thereof,  at  such  rates  and  in  such  sorts  as 
the  parties  assurers  and  the  parties  assured  can  agree, 
which  course  of  dealing  is  commonly  termed  a  policy 
of  assurance,  by  means  of  which  it  cometh  to  pass 
upon  the  loss  or  perishing  of  any  ship,  there  followeth 
not  the  undoing  of  any  man,  but  the  loss  lighteth  ra- 
ther easily  upon  many,  than  heavy  upon  few ;  and 
rather  upon  them  that  adventure  not,  than  upon  them 
that  adventure ;  whereby  all  merchants,  specially  the 
younger  sort,  are  allured  to  venture  more  willingly 
and  more  freely."' 

Burgon's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Giesham,  vol.  i.,  p.  329. 
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The  place  where  the  assurers  assembled  was,  from 
the  wording  of  the  policies,  in  Lombard-street,  the  mer- 
chants being  probably  themselves  underwriters,  and 
dividing  risks.  Malynes,  in  his  Lex  Mercatoria,  which 
was  printed  in  1622,  says,  "The  meeting  of  merchants 
in  London  was  held  in  Lombard-street,  so  called  be- 
cause certain  Italians  of  Lombardy  held  a  pawn-house 
or  Lombard  there,  long  before  the  Royal  Exchange  was 
built ;  and  all  policies  of  insurance  at  Antwerp,  which 
then,  or  are  now  yet  made,  do  make  mention  that  it 
shall  be  in  all  things  concerning  the  said  assurance  as 
was  accustomed  to  be  done  in  Lombard-street,  London, 
which  is  imitated  also  in  other  places  in  the  Low 
Countries." 

Soon  after  that  period  the  assurers  must  have  met 
in  rooms  at  the  Royal  Exchange  ;  for,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  1627,  a  law  passed  "  for  the  sole 
making  and  registering  of  all  manner  of  assurances, 
intimations,  and  renunciations,  made  upon  any  ship  or 
ships,  goods  or  merchandise,  in  the  Royal  Exchange, 
or  other  places  within  the  city  of  London ; "  and  that 
is  confirmed  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rolle's  description  of 
the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness. Speaking  of  the  destruction  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  he  says,  "  Though  there  was  in  that  place 
an  insurance-office,  which  undertook  for  those  ships 
and  goods  that  were  hazarded  at  sea,  either  by  boister- 
ous winds  or  dangerous  enemies,  yet  could  it  not  se- 
cure itself,  when  sin,  like  Sampson,  took  hold  of  the 
pillars  of  it,  and  went  about  to  pull  it  down.'' 

After  the  fire  of  London,  the  underwriters  met  in 
rooms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cornhill,  whence  they 
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went  to  Lombard-street,  and  it  is  conjectured  to  a  Cof- 
fee-house kept  by  a  person  called  Lloyd,  from  which 
the  establishment  took  its  present  name,  and  where 
intelligence  was  then  received  and  made  public.  This 
is  referred  to  in  a  poem  printed  in  the  year  1700,  and 
now  preserved  in  the  City  library  in  Guildhall,  entitled 
The  Wealthy  Shopkeeper,  or  Charitable  Christian,  from 
which  the  following  is  extracted  : — 

"  For  half  an  hour  he  feeds,  and  when  h'as  done, 
In 's  elbow-chair  he  takes  a  nap  till  one  ; 
From  thence  to  'Change  he  hurries  in  a  heat, 
(There  knaves  and  fools  in  mighty  numbers  meet,) 
There  barters,  buys  and  sells,  receives  and  pays, 
And  turns  the  pence  a  hundred  different  ways. 
In  that  great  hive,  where  markets  rise  and  fall, 
And  swarms  of  muck-worms  round  the  pillars  crawl, 
He  like  the  rest,  as  busy  as  a  bee, 
Remains  among  the  hen-pecked  herd  till  three  ; 
Then  to  Lloyd's  Coffee-house  he  never  fails, 
To  read  the  letters  and  attend  the  sales." 

That  the  assurers  met  in  Lombard-street,  is  con- 
firmed by  a  copy  of  Lloyd's  List  now  extant,  No.  996, 
dated  Friday.  June  7,  1745,  in  which  it  is  stated,  "This 
List,  which  was  formerly  published  once  a-week,  will 
now  continue  to  be  published  every  Tuesday  and  Fri- 
day, with  the  addition  of  the  Stocks,  Course  of  Ex- 
change, &c.  Subscriptions  are  taken  in  at  three  shil- 
lings per  quarter,  at  the  bar  of  Lloyd's  Coffee-house 
in  Lombard-street."  Assuming  that  till  then,  Lloyd's 
List  had  been  printed  once  a-week,  the  publication 
would  have  commenced  about  the  year  1726. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  the  assurers  continued  to 
assemble  at  the  Coffee-house  in  Lombard-street,  but 
they  were  afterwards  again  established  in  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  continued  there  till  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1838.    During  this  interval  it  was  that  Lloyd's 
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rose  to  its  highest  state  of  importance  and  prosperity, 
and,  by  the  security  given  to  foreign  commerce,  con- 
tributed most  essentially  to  raise  this  country  to  its 
vast  height  of  commercial  enterprise,  affording  secure 
means  of  supplying  markets,  distant  as  well  as  near, 
with  our  own  manufactures,  and  the  productions  of 
every  clime,  rendering  the  language  of  our  immortal 
bard  no  longer  applicable  to  merchants  and  shipowners. 

"  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth, 
Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 
Eut  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats, 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand, 
Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs, 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church, 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks  ? 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream  ; 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks ; 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this, 
And  now  worth  nothing  ?     Shall  I  have  the  thought 
To  think  on  this ;  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought, 
That  such  a  thing,  bechanced,  would  make  me  sad  ?  "  * 

While  thus  consulting  and  promoting  the  best  inte- 
rests of  our  national  industry,  and  furnishing  the  means 
for  extended  commerce,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
Lloyd's  has,  on  all  occasions,  individually  as  well  as 
collectively,  been  most  pre-eminent  and  liberal  in  acts 
of  public  munificence.  When  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  overrun  by  the  armies  of  France ;  when  one  Go- 
vernment after  another  succumbed  to  Napoleon ;  when 
Great  Britain  alone  maintained  her  power,  her  station, 
and  liberties,  and  was  in  consequence  threatened  by 
formidable  preparations  for  invasion ;  when  the  spirit 

*  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 
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of  the  country  was  roused,  and  men  of  all  ranks  and  of 
all  opinions  enrolled  themselves  for  the  common  de- 
fence ;  Lloyd's  set  a  noble  example  by  resolving  unani- 
mously to  open  a  subscription  upon  an  extensive  scale 
for  the  encouragement  and  reward  of  those  who  might 
sutler,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  brave  men  who  should  fall  in  battle  ;  and 
commenced  that  subscription  by  the  transfer  to  it  of 
£20,000  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  issuing  an  address 
to  the  public,  calling  for  aid  and  contributions.  Thus 
commenced  the  Patriotic  Fund,  which,  whether  con- 
sidered in  the  amount  raised,  or  the  spirit  and  confi- 
dence it  diffused,  looking  at  its  effects  and  at  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  in  the  annals  of  man- 
mankind,  was  unexampled.  The  sum  subscribed  at 
Lloyd's,  independent  of  what  was  paid  to  the  bankers 
in  London  and  the  country,  amounted  in  the  course  of 
three  months  to  upwards  of  £/0,000 ;  but  that  being 
found  inadequate  to  the  demands  made  upon  it,  Lloyd's 
subscribers  gave  to  it  in  addition,  in  1809,  £5000, 
and  in  1813,  £10,000;  thus  making  the  total  £35,000 
subscribed  from  Lloyd's,  and  having  the  satisfaction 
to  see  the  Patriotic  Fund, — commenced  by  them,  and 
placed  under  trustees ;  viz.  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Bart., 
John  Julius  Angerstein,  Esq.  and  Thomson  Bonar, 
Esq.,  and  under  the  management  of  a  Committee, — 
amount  with  interest  to  more  than  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds. 

Nor  did  Lloyd's  confine  their  munificence  to  that 
fund  alone  :  they  at  various  periods  transferred  from 
the  3  per  Cent.  Consols, 
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£5000  to  the  London  Hospital,  for  the  admission  of 
seamen  employed  in  the  commerce  of  London. 

£1000  for  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  Russia,  in  the 
year  1813. 

£1000  for  the  relief  of  the  Militia  in  our  North 
American  colonies,  1813. 

£10,000  for  the  Waterloo  subscription  in  1815. 

£2000  for  the  establishment  of  life-boats  on  the  coast. 

Rewards  are  given  to  intrepid  individuals  who, 
at  imminent  peril  to  themselves,  save  or  attempt  to 
save,  life  from  shipwrecks.  When  money  will  best  ef- 
fect this  object,  it  is  paid  to  them ;  but  in  order  to  re- 
ward those  to  whom  a  lasting  memorial  of  their  humane 
and  praiseworthy  exertions  may  be  more  acceptable, 
both  to  their  families  and  themselves  than  any  pecu- 
niary compensation,  a  medal  is  awarded,  executed  by 
William  Wyon,  Esq.,  R.A. ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
beautiful,  appropriate,  and  classic  production  of  his 
taste  and  genius,  will  not  only  render  the  medal  itself 
an  object  of  general  admiration,  but  cause  it  to  be 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  as  a  stimulus  to  acts 
of  courage  and  humanity,  similar  to  those  which  ob- 
tained so  honourable  a  testimonial. 

The  subject  of  the  medal,  of  which  the  plate  an- 
nexed is  a.  facsimile,  is  taken  from  the  Odyssey,  where 
Ulysses,  after  various  adventures  during  his  return  to 
his  native  Ithaca,  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Troy,  is 
thus  described : — 

"  A  mighty  wave  rush'd  o'er  him  as  he  spoke, 
The  raft  it  covered,  and  the  mast  it  broke ; 
Swept  from  the  deck  and  from  the  rudder  torn, 
Far  on  the  swelling  surge  the  chief  was  borne ; 
While  by  the  howling  tempest  rent  in  twain, 
Flew  sail  and  sail-yards,  rattling  o'er  the  main. 
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Long  press'd.  he  heav'd  beneath  the  weighty  wave, 

Clogg"d  by  the  cumbrous  vest  Calypso  gave  ; 

At  length  emerging,  from  his  nostrils  wide 

And  gushing  mouth  effus'd  the  briny  tide  ; 

Ev'n  then  not  mindless  of  his  lost  retreat, 

He  seiz'd  the  raft,  and  leapt  into  lus  seat, 

Strong  with  the  fear  of  death.     The  rolling  flood 

Now  here,  now  there,  impell'd  the  floating  wood  : 

As  when  a  heap  of  gather'd  thorns  is  cast, 

Now  to  and  fro  before  th'  autumnal  blast, 

Together  clung  it  rolls  around  the  field, 

So  roll'd  the  float,  and  so  its  texture  held. 

And  now  the  South  and  now  the  North  bear  sway. 

And  now  the  East  the  foamy  floods  obey, 

And  now  the  West  wind  whirls  it  o'er  the  sea. 

The  wandering  chief,  with  toils  on  toils  opprest, 

Lucothea  saw,  and  pity  touch'd  her  breast, 

(Herself  a  mortal  once,  of  Cadmus'  train, 

But  now  an  azure  sister  of  the  main). 

Swift  as  a  sea-mew  springing  from  the  flood, 

All  radiant  on  the  raft  the  goddess  stood, 

And  thus  address'd  him  :  Thou,  whom  Heaven  decrees 

To  Neptune's  wrath,  stern  tyrant  of  the  seas, 

(Unequal  contest)  not  his  rage  and  power, 

Great  as  he  is,  such  virtue  shall  devour. 

What  I  suggest,  thy  wisdom  will  perform, — 

Forsake  thy  float,  and  leave  it  to  the  storm  ; 

Strip  off  thy  garments,  Neptune's  fury  brave 

With  naked  strength,  and  plunge  into  the  wave  ; 

To  reach  Phceocia  all  thy  nerves  extend, 

There  fate  decrees  thy  miseries  shall  end. 

Thii  heavenly  scarf  beneath  thy  bosom  bind. 

And  live:  give  all  thy  terrors  to  the  uind." 

The  last  two  lines,  thus  addressed  by  Lucothea  to  the 
shipwrecked  hero,  represent  the  action  on  the  obverse 
side.  The  reverse  is  taken  from  a  medal  of  Augustus, — 
a  crown  of  oak  being  the  reward  given  by  the  Romans 
to  him  who  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen ;  and  within  is 
inscribed  the  motto,  derived  from  the  same  authority, 

"  OB   CIVES  SERVATOS." 

By  the  system  upon  which  business  is  conducted  in 
Lloyd's,  information  is  given  to  the  insurers  and  the 
insured :  there  are  registers  of  almost  every  ship  which 
floats  upon  the  ocean,  the  places  where  they  were  built, 
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the  materials  and  description  of  timber  used  in  their 
construction,  their  age,  state  of  repair,  and  general  cha- 
racter ;  an  index  is  kept,  showing  the  voyages  in  which 
they  have  been  and  are  engaged,  so  that  merchants 
may  know  the  vessel  in  which  they  entrust  their  pro- 
perty, and  assurers  may  ascertain  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  risk  they  undertake.  Agents  are  appointed  for 
Lloyd's  in  almost  every  sea-port  in  the  globe,  who 
send  information  of  arrivals,  sailings,  casualties,  and 
other  matters  interesting  to  the  merchants,  ship-own- 
ers, and  underwriters,  which  information  is  given  in 
Lloyd's  List,  published  daily,  and  transmitted  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

After  the  conflagration  of  1838,  looking  at  the  vast 
increase  of  British  commerce,  as  well  as  the  views  of 
extended  utility  entertained  by  the  underwriters  them- 
selves, it  was  generally  felt  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  arrangements  that  would  afford  more 
room  than  they  had  heretofore  occupied.  This  was 
indeed  absolutely  necessary  in  a  place  of  business, 
where  all  the  affairs  of  the  world  wTere  daily  to  be 
discussed  in  all  its  various  languages,  and  where  com- 
munications were  to  be  received  from  all  countries. 
It  was  desirable  that  the  Grand  Gresham  Commit- 
tee should  be  acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  Lloyd's, 
before  they  finally  adopted  any  plan  for  rebuilding 
the  Exchange.  An  application  was  soon  made  to 
them  for  additional  accommodation  in  the  new  build- 
ing, which  had  a  claim  to  their  most  serious  consider- 
ation upon  public  grounds.  The  plans  of  the  under- 
writers went  to  concentrate  every  thing  connected 
with  mercantile  and  shipping  intelligence,  as  well  as 
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every  thing  interesting  to  commerce  and  manufactures. 
With  such  designs  in  contemplation,  it  was  necessary 
that  a  merchant's  room  should  he  added  to  the  former 
establishment,  the  want  of  which  had  been  long  felt. 
Such  a  convenience  was  found  in  almost  every  large 
town  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  on  the 
continent,  yet  was  still  wanting  in  the  British  metro- 
polis, and  was  the  subject  of  remark,  if  not  of  reproach, 
by  strangers.  That  hiatus  will  now  be  rilled  up  in  a 
manner  corresponding  to  its  vast  importance,  and  its 
advantage  must  be  found  in  the  information  which 
will  be  there  collected  and  received.  In  doing  this, 
Lloyd's  are  endeavouring  to  follow  up  in  intention  and 
spirit  the  enlightened  views  and  liberal  plans  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  whose  name  will  for  ever  do  honour 
to  the  character  of  the  British  merchant.  He  con- 
sidered it  most  essential  that  merchants  should  be  well 
informed  on  other  subjects  besides  trade,  and  par- 
ticularly on  those  connected  with  Science,  Literature, 
and  the  Arts ;  he  did  not  even  forget  relaxation  and 
amusement ;  and  there  being  in  his  time  no  periodicals 
for  the  diffusion  of  information,  he  directed  by  his  will, 
that  after  the  death  of  Lady  Gresham,  his  house  in 
Bishopsgate-street  should  be  converted  into  a  College, 
in  which  Lectures  should  be  delivered  by  Professors, 
leaving  funds  for  that  purpose,  on  Divinity,  Astro- 
nomy, Geometry,  Music,  Law,  Physic,  and  Rhetoric, 
which  are  still  continued.  But  in  order  to  make  those 
Lectures  more  useful,  and  "  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  City,  which  they  doubted  not  to  be  the  principal 
end  of  the  founder  in  ordaining  the  said  Lectures,"  it 
appears,  from  curious  documents  found  among  Lord 
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Burghley's  papers,  and  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  that  in  the  anxious  spirit  of  doing  whatever 
might  be  most  conducive  to  the  celebrity  of  the  Col- 
lege and  the  utility  of  the  Lectures,  that  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1597-8,  it  was  agreed  "between  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Commonalty  and  Citizens  of  London,  on 
the  first  part;  the  Wardens  and  Commonalty  of  the 
mistery  of  Mercers  of  the  same  City,  of  the  second 
part ;  and  the  Lecturers  already  elected,  appointed, 
and  placed  in  Gresham  House,  on  the  third  part; 
touching  the  good  government  of  Gresham  House,  and 
of  the  Lecturers  therein  abiding,  for  the  continuance 
and  increase  of  learning  there,  according  to  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  late  of  London,  knight,  deceased;" 
that  besides  the  seven  subjects  already  mentioned,  the 
Professors  should  give  Lectures  appropriate  to  the 
hearers,  and  subjects  were  appointed  to  each  Professor. 
There  were  seventy-six  heads,  or  titles,  assigned  to  the 
Professors  of  Law,  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Touching  the  course  to  be  observed  in  these  solemn 
Lectures,  and  for  the  quality  of  the  hearers,  who  for 
the  most  part  are  like  to  be  merchants  and  other  citi- 
zens, that  the  said  Lectures  be  not  read  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  University,  but  that  the  reader  cull  out  such 
titles  and  heads  that  best  may  serve  to  the  good  liking 
and  capacity  of  the  said  auditory." 

Among  the  seventy- six  titles,  &c,  the  following  sub- 
jects may  be  mentioned : — 

By  the  Professor  of  Law, 

On  gaining,  losing,  and  recovering  Property. 
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On  verbal  and  written  Contracts. 

On  Usury,  and  also  on  Interest  and  Securities. 

On  Buying  and  Selling. 

On  Commerce,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  it. 

On  the  Qualifications  and  Duties  of  Masters  of 

Ships. 
On   Seamen,    Ship-owners,    and  the  Stowage  of 

Ships. 
On  Seamen,  Shipping,  and  Navigation. 
On  Merchants,  and  their  qualifications  for  Trade. 
On  Monopolies  and  illegal  Conventions. 
By  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Geography, — 
The  first  Principles  of  the  Sphere,  and  the  Theo- 
riques  of  the  Planets,  and  the  use  of  the  Astro- 
labe and  the  Staf,  and  other  common  instruments 
for  the  capacity  of  Mariners,  which  being  read 
and  opened,  he   shall  apply  them  to  use,  by- 
reading  Geography  and  the  art  of  Navigation.* 
Thus  judiciously  organized,  the  Gresham  Lectures 
were  well  attended,  and  became  the  favourite  resort  of 
learned  men;  and  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1663,  "King 
Charles  II.,  for  the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  and 
the  encouragement  of  arts  and  sciences,  more  especi- 
ally philosophical  inquiries,  was  graciously  pleased,  by 
his  letters  patent,  to  constitute  that  learned  and  honour- 
able company  which  then  met  at  Gresham  College  a 
corporate  body,  by  the  name  of  The  Royal  Society  of 
London,  for  the  Improvement  of  natural  Knowledge,  of 
which  he  declared  himself  the  founder  and  patron."  t 

*  Preface  to  Ward's  "  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors,"  page  iii. 
f  Ibid,  page  xii. 
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This  was  the  commencement  of  the  Royal  Society, 
which  was  virtually  formed  by  the  liberality  and  en- 
lightened mind  of  a  London  merchant,  anxious  for  the 
diffusion  of  useful  information  amongst  those  engaged 
in  shipping  and  commerce.  Acting  upon  the  spirit 
thus  manifested,  it  is  intended  that  the  information  to 
be  afforded  at  Lloyd's  shall  be  general  and  complete, 
comprising  what  will  be  most  useful  and  interesting 
to  those  connected  with  navigation,  trade,  and  manu- 
factures, to  be  derived  from  all  countries,  and  given  in 
all  languages.  The  merchants'  room  is  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  experienced  gentleman  ac- 
customed to  good  society,  and  conversant  with  foreign 
countries  and  foreign  languages. 

The  collection  of  charts  will  probably  be  the  most 
correct  and  comprehensive  in  the  world.  The  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  have,  upon  public  grounds,  presented 
to  Lloyd's,  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty,  copies  of  all 
their  charts  made  from  actual  surveys.  The  Honour- 
able East  India  Company  have  done  the  same.  Nor 
has  this  been  confined  to  England :  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia  has  most  handsomely  and  liberally 
presented  to  Lloyd's  copies  of  the  very  valuable 
charts  of  the  Baltic,  made  from  actual  surveys,  and 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Government;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  other  countries  will  contribute  to  the  same 
collection.  These  charts  will  be  properly  arranged  in 
a  room  appropriated  for  them,  to  which  masters  of 
ships  of  every  nation  frequenting  London  will  have 
gratuitous  access ;  and  thus  it  is  probable  that  infor- 
mation so  essential  to  the   mercantile  navy,   and  so 
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easily  obtained,  may  be  the  means  of  preventing  loss 
of  life  and  property. 

Before  the  second  fire,  Lloyd's  had  their  spacious 
rooms  at  the  Royal  Exchange  admirably  arranged  for 
business.  On  the  stairs  leading  to  Lloyd's  there  was  a 
monument  erected  to  Captain  Lydekker.  (of  which  a 
faithful  representation  is  here  given,)  to  whose  mu- 
nificence the  Seamen's  Hospital  is  so  deeply  indebted. 
He  was  a  shipowner,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  South  Sea 
trade,  and  some  of  the  sailors  from  his  vessels  being  ill 
and  having  been  sent  to  the  hospital,  he  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  mode  of  conducting  that  excellent 
charity,  that  in  the  month  of  February,  1830,  he  called 
at  the  office  of  the  Society,  and  left  a  donation  of  £100, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  his  cordial  approbation  of 
the  objects,  plan,  and  management  of  the  Institution  ; 
he  afterwards  became  a  handsome  benefactor,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the  twelfth 
Report  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society: — 

"  1st  February,  1833.  The  Committee  have  to  an- 
nounce a  legacy  from  John  Lydekker,  Esq.  of  four 
ships  and  their  stores,  together  with  the  residue  of 
his  estate,  after  the  payment  of  certain  legacies,  the 
whole  being  personal.  The  amount  of  this  munificent 
bequest  the  Committee  hope  will  shortly  be  ascertain- 
ed, except  so  far  as  regards  one  of  the  ships  now  at 
sea ;  in  the  mean  time  they  regret  that  they  are  at 
present  precluded  from  entering  so  fully  into  this  in- 
teresting subject  as  they  could  wish,  the  executors  of 
Mr.  Lydekker  having  thought  it  advisable  to  obtain 
the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  sanction  the 
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distribution  of  the  estate,  agreeably  to  the  intention  of 
the  testator.  The  Committee  have,  however,  the  satis- 
faction to  add,  that  they  have  received  from  the  execu- 
tors, on  all  occasions,  the  expression  of  their  warmest 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Institution.  Although, 
from  prudential  motives,  the  Committee  desire  to  ab- 
stain from  entering  upon  the  question  raised  upon  the 
will,  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  their  duty  were  they 
to  pass  over  this  first,  opportunity  of  recording,  on  be- 
half of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society,  their  sincerest 
gratitude  to  the  beneficent  testator,  whose  respected 
memory  will  be  handed  down  with  honour  to  the 
latest  posterity,  as  the  sick  seaman's  most  liberal  be- 
nefactor." 

The  residue  of  this  gentleman's  property,  amounting 
in  stock  3  per  Cents,  to  £48,434.  16s.  lid.,  and  cash 
£10,295.  lis.  4d.,  was  eventually  received  by  the 
Seamen's  Hospital  Society. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  more  useful  benefaction 
could  have  been  made.  The  Dreadnought  hospital- 
ship  is  moored  in  the  Thames,  and  seamen  disabled  by 
sickness  or  accident  are  admitted  there,  and  receive  all 
the  aid  they  require  in  medical  and  surgical  skill  and 
attention.  No  place  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
Lloyd's  for  such  a  monument ;  but  that  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1838,  the  Trustees  and  Com- 
mittee for  the  hospital  have  instructed  Mr.  Sanders, 
the  sculptor,  to  prepare  a  new  monument,  which  will 
be  placed  at  the  entrance  to  Lloyd's  new  rooms. 
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T.    M.    C  RES  HAM,    ESQ. 

If  there  were  any  thing  in  a  name,  which  the  great 
contemporary  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  made  one  of  his 
most  charming  impersonations  inclined  to  deny,  we 
might  really  be  excused  for  supposing  that  that  of 
Gresham  is  one  of  goodly  omen  for  industry  and  trade. 
The  fact  is  too  nearly  connected  with  the  subject  of 
this  volume  to  be  passed  over,  that  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1787,  an  infant  was  found  at  the  Royal 
Exchange  on  the  stone  steps  leading  from  Cornhill  to 
Lloyd's  Coffee-house.  It  was  a  boy,  and  the  church- 
warden for  the  time  being,  (Samuel  Birch,  Esq.,  after- 
wards Mr.  Alderman  Birch,)  caused  proper  care  to  be 
taken  of  him.  From  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  was  discovered,  he  was  named  Gresham,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  founder  of  the  building,  and  christened 
Michael,  after  the  patron  saint  of  the  parish  in  which 
it  stood. 

From  his  earliest  age,  Gresham  gave  promise  and 
full  hope  of  becoming  a  most  industrious  young  man, 
which  expectation  he  fully  sustained  from  year  to 
year,  and  most  truly  and  deservedly  had  his  reward 
for  a  course  of  continued  perseverance  and  integrity. 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune." 

Mr.  Gresham  happily  knew  how  to  take  it  at  the 
flood,  and  rose  to  affluence.  In  few  words,  his  means 
so  largely  increased,  that  he  was  enabled  to  establish 
the  celebrated  hotel  in  Sackville-street,  in  the  capital 
of  Ireland,  distinguished  by  the  honoured  name  of  the 
original  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  viz.  "  The 
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Gresham  Hotel,"  which  has  long  been  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  best  establishments  in  Europe.  About  eight 
years  ago  he  sold  this  hotel  for  £30,000,  and  now  lives 
in  elegant  retirement  in  Raheny  Park,  near  Dublin. 
The  life  of  Mr.  Gresham  reflects  honour  on  the  ele- 
vated position  which  he  has  gained  for  himself. 

"  Not  worse  the  fruit, 
Though  in  the  wilderness  the  blossom  grew." 

His  liberality  and  benevolence  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, proved  him  the  friend  of  the  unfortunate.  He 
is  a  patron  and  supporter  of  most  of  the  charities  in 
Dublin,  especially  those  which  protect  the  orphans, 
and  has  been  several  times  entertained  by  his  fellow 
citizens  in  token  of  the  esteem  generally  felt  towards 
him. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE    NEW    ROYAL    EXCHANGE. 

Choice  of  an  Architect. — Course  pursued  by  the  Joint  Committee. — Act 
of  Parliament  for  enlarging  the  site  of  the  Exchange. — Dispute  between 

the  Government  and  the  Corporation Premiums  offered  for  Plans  and 

Drawings. — Failure  of  general  competition. — Commencement  of  the 
Building — Laying  of  the  Foundation-stone  by  Prince  Albert.— Latin 
and  English  Inscriptions  deposited  within  it. 

Having  gone  over  the  history  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
from  its  foundation  by  Gresham  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  the  destruction  of  the  second  Exchange 
by  fire  in  the  reign  of  "William  the  Fourth,  it  only 
remains  to  describe  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
present  magnificent  structure  was  reared,  and  the  inci- 
dents of  its  erection.  In  doing  this,  the  greatest  care 
will  be  used  to  collect,  from  authentic  sources,  correct 
information  on  every  point  of  interest. 

The  choice  of  an  architect  was  necessarily  one  of  the 
first,  as  it  was  one  of  most  important  questions  on 
which  the  Grand  Joint  Committee,  to  whom  the  task  of 
making  arrangements  for  building  a  new  Exchange 
was  confided,  had  to  decide.  In  a  case  like  this,  it 
was  impossible  to  give  a  preference  to  one  without 
disappointing  many.  There  has  been  on  this  subject 
much  misrepresentation.  A  plain  statement  of  the 
facts  as  they  occurred  will  be  the  best  vindication  of 
the  Committee. 

As  soon  after  the  fire  as  was  practicable,  application 
was  made  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  improve  the  site 
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of  the  intended  new  building,  and  to  raise  funds  for 
that  purpose.  "SVith  these  objects  in  view,  the  Act  of 
the  1st  and  2nd  of  the  present  Queen,  chap,  c,  was 
passed,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1838.  By  this  Act  power  was  given  to  pur- 
chase and  remove  all  the  buildings  west  of  the  old 
Exchange  called  Bank-buildings,  and  also  the  old 
buildings  to  the  eastward  extending  nearly  to  Finch- 
lane,  and  to  raise  the  sum  of  £150,000  upon  the  credit 
of  the  London-Bridge  Fund,  to  cover  the  attendant 
expenses. 

After  the  passing  of  this  Act  a  dispute  arose  between 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Spring 
Rice,  (now  Lord  Monteagle,)  and  the  Corporation  of 
London,  as  to  the  control  over  the  building  itself; 
the  Chancellor  contending  that  the  new  edifice  was  to 
be  erected  under  the  sanction  and  direction  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury;  and  the  City,  on  the  contrary, 
asserting  that  that  control  only  extended  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  site,  and  the  streets  and  spaces 
around.  This  dispute  continued  till  February  of  the 
following  year,  when  a  compromise  was  effected  by 
allowing  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  a  veto  on  the 
design  only,  in  addition  to  their  admitted  power  as  to 
the  site  and  approaches. 

This  difference  having  been  settled,  the  Corporation 
proceeded  to  purchase  the  property,  which  operation 
was  completed  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  much 
having  been  done,  the  Gresham  Committee  took  the 
first  step  towards  the  building  of  a  new  Exchange  on 
the  14th  of  March,  1839,  by  directing  a  lithographic 
plan  of  the  site  to  be  prepared,  and  by  appointing  a 
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Sub-Committee  to  draw  up  instructions  to  the  archi- 
tects. This  Committee  reported  on  the  26th  of  the 
same  month,  and  their  Report  was  adopted  and  an 
advertisement  issued,  offering  three  premiums  of  £300, 
£200,  and  £100,  respectively,  for  the  three  best  de- 
signs. The  instructions  were  very  minute,  the  cost  of 
the  building  being  limited  to  £150,000.  The  principal 
conditions  to  which  they  were  required  to  attend, 
were  these  : — 

"  That  the  new  building  be  of  the  Grecian,  Roman, 
or  Italian  style  of  architecture,  having  each  front  of 
stone  of  a  hard  and  durable  quality. 

"  That  the  designs  offered  by  the  several  candidates 
must  all  be  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  viz.  ten  feet  to 
one  inch  and  half,  exhibiting  the  plans  of  each  story, 
with  an  elevation  of  each  front,  and  longitudinal  and 
transverse  sections,  together  with  an  interior  eleva- 
tion. That  a  copy  of  the  lithographic  plan  be  also 
sent  by  each  candidate,  drawn  in  Indian  ink,  to  the 
same  scale  as  the  design,  and  showing  correctly  the 
outline  of  the  proposed  building,  the  site  thereof  tinted 
red,  and  of  all  adjacent  buildings  in  Indian  ink ;  that 
all  the  drawings  sent  by  each  candidate,  shall  be 
tinted  with  brown  Indian  ink  only  ;  and  that  no  per- 
spective drawings  of  the  designs  shall  be  received 
except  two,  which  shall  be  taken  from  the  situations 
specified  on  the  lithographic  plan  to  be  delivered  to 
the  parties. 

"  That  no  model,  sketch,  perspective  or  coloured 
drawing,  (save  such  two  perspective  drawings  as  are  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  resolution,)  shall  be  received." 

The  drawings  were  to  be  delivered  by  the  1st  of 
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August,  and  models,  it  has  been  seen,  were  expressly 
excluded,  as  they  also  had  been  in  the  competition 
for  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The  Com- 
mittee had  previously  applied  to  all  the  leading  mer- 
chants and  bankers  to  determine  the  question,  whether 
the  Exchange  should  be  an  open  or  closed  area ;  and 
they  having  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  ought  to 
be  an  open  area,  the  instructions  were  framed  accord- 
ingly. The  drawings  were  not  to  be  distinguished  by 
any  seal,  motto,  or  mark ;  but  when  delivered,  a  num- 
ber was  to  be  affixed  to  them  by  the  Committee. 

The  designs  delivered  in  amounted  to  upwards  of 
fifty  ;  and  after  they  had  been  arranged  by  the  Com- 
mittee round  the  walls  of  Mercers'  Hall,  the  Committee 
resolved  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  three  eminent  ar- 
chitects to  assist  them  in  their  judgment  as  to  the  best 
design.  The  architects,  from  whom  it  was  proposed 
to  choose  those  who  should  undertake  this  duty,  were — 

Mr.  Charles  Barry, 

Mr.  Edward  Blore, 

Mr.  Charles  Robert  Cockerell, 

Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt, 

Mr.  Philip  Hardwick, 

Sir  Robert  Smirke, 

M  r.  William  Tite. 
Upon  a  ballot,  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  Mr.  Barry,  and 
Mr.  Hardwick  were  chosen.  Mr.  Barry  declined  to 
act,  and  Mr.  Gwilt  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  On 
the  2nd  October,  these  three  gentlemen  reported  to  the 
Committee  that  they  considered  the  designs  marked 
respectively  36,  43,  and  37,  the  best  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  conditions,  and  named  five  others  as 
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deserving  of  approbation  ;  but  they  further  reported  to 
the  Committee,  that  they  could  not  recommend  either 
of  them  as  practicable,  advisable,  or  capable  of  being 
advantageously  adopted. 

In  this  dilemma  the  Committee  resolved  upon  re- 
questing the  three  referees  themselves  to  prepare  a 
joint  design  for  their  consideration ;  but  this  was  de- 
clined by  one  of  the  gentlemen  applied  to,  and  the 
suggestion  was  abandoned.  After  some  discussion  on 
the  19th  November,  it  was  resolved  to  pay  the  three 
premiums  to  the  authors  of  Xos.  36, 43,  and  37,  (William 
Grellier,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Chateauneuf  and  Mee)  ; 
and  that  the  scheme  of  public  competition  having  fail- 
ed, certain  selected  architects  should  be  applied  to  for 
designs.  Acting  on  this  resolution,  it  was  postponed 
to  give  time  for  another  attempt  to  adapt  some  of  the  de- 
signs preferred  by  the  referees  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Committee  ;  and  a  reference  was  made  to  Mr.  Tite  and 
Mr.  Smith  (the  surveyor  of  the  Mercers'  Company),  for 
that  purpose.  Mr.  Tite,  however,  declined  to  act.  Mr. 
Smith  reported  on  the  31st  January,  1840,  very  minutely, 
and  fully  confirmed  the  report  of  the  former  architects. 

On  the  3rd  February,  1840,  the  Committee  resolved 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  a  limited  competition  between 
five  architects,  to  be  named  by  ballot.  The  architects 
named  in  consequence  were,  Sir  Robert  Smirke;  Mr. 
Gwilt;  Mr.  Tite;  Mr.  Barry;  and  Mr.  Cockerell, 
who,  it  appeared,  had  previously  submitted  a  design 
in  competition,  in  conjunction  with  his  pupil  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  in  his  name.  Of  these  five,  three 
declined  the  competition,  leaving  it  between  Mr.  Tite 
and  Mr.  Cockerell. 
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On  the  27th  of  April  the  designs  prepared  by  these 
gentlemen  were  delivered,  with  full  statements  of  their 
views  and  purposes  in  their  respective  designs,  and 
estimates  of  the  cost.  These  descriptions  were  printed 
on  the  4th  May;  both  architects  attended  and  gave 
personal  explanations,  and  Mr.  Cockerell  stated  that  he 
had  prepared  an  extensive  model  of  his  design,  which 
he  requested  the  Committee  to  inspect. 

On  the  /th  May,  the  Committee  met  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  the  two  designs  then  before  them ;  when  Mr. 
Tite's  was  preferred  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  to  seven, 
and  he  was  appointed  architect  accordingly. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  enter  into  an  examination 
of  the  respective  merits  of  the  designs  submitted  by 
the  rivals ;  but,  in  order  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of 
the  building  now  completed,  it  is  but  fair  to  let  the 
successful  competitor  state,  in  his  own  words,  what  his 
views  were  in  the  outset.  In  his  letter  to  the  Joint 
Grand  Gresham  Committee,  dated  April  27th,  1840, 
Mr.  Tite  thus  expresses  himself: 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  a  building  for  essentially 
commercial  purposes,  should  present  the  character  of 
grandeur,  simplicity,  and  usefulness.  In  this  way  the 
universally  acknowledged  good  effect  of  the  Bourse 
at  Paris  has  been  obtained.  In  that  building  the  lines 
are  simple  and  unbroken,  and  the  large  arched  win- 
dows surrounding  the  walls  behind  the  columns  have 
all  the  character  of  shops  or  offices.  The  west  front 
of  the  Exchange  in  London,  as  in  that  in  Paris,  must 
be  the  principal  feature,  the  other  side  being  bounded 
by  buildings. 

"  Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  shape  of  the 
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ground,  because  any  tower  placed  to  agree  with  the 
lines  of  the  south  front  must  disagree  with  the  lines 
of  the  east  and  west  fronts,  which  are  in  different 
planes  ;  and  such  an  object,  when  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance or  from  the  area  of  the  Exchange,  would  produce 
an  effect  that  would  be  discordant  and  unarchitec- 
tural,  because  it  would  bring  into  distinct  notice  a  fact 
which  it  should  be  the  business  of  the  architect  to 
conceal. 

"  For  a  long  time  I  contended  with  this  difficulty, 
because  I  was  anxious  to  place  the  tower  or  towers 
in  the  south  front,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  over 
the  irregularity ;  it  would  indeed  have  been  easy  to 
have  concealed  this  defect  in  the  drawings,  or  have 
kept  it  out  of  notice,  but  the  result,  when  built,  would 
only  have  ended,  in  my  judgment,  in  disappointment 
and  failure. 

"  For  these  reasons,  and  with  these  views,  I  have 
composed  my  design  as  it  is  now  exhibited.  I  have 
placed  a  portico  at  the  west  end,  and  the  tower  at 
the  east.  The  south  and  north  fronts  exhibit  un- 
broken lines  of  entablature,  with  a  repetition  of  arches 
of  the  same  character  for  the  shops,  offices,  and  en- 
trances. Ve  are  deficient  in  England  of  specimens 
of  architecture  of  this  unbroken  kind :  were  I  to  ad- 
duce instances,  I  should  quote  the  National  Gallery 
as  affording  an  illustration  of  the  bad  effect  of  broken 
and  detached  masses,  and  the  Reform  Club  of  the  ex- 
cellent effect  of  continuous  and  unbroken  ones. 

"  The  portico  would  be  very  superior  in  dimensions 
to  any  in  this  country,  and  not  very  inferior  to  any 
in  the  world  :    the  width  from  outside  to  outside  of  the 
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eight  columns  is  90  feet,  and  the  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment  is  74  feet  6  inches. 
The  portico  of  St.  Martin's  church  is  64  feet  wide  and 
58  feet  high,  that  at  the  Post-Office  76  feet  wide  and 
67  feet  high ;  and  from  these  dimensions  a  fair  com- 
parison may  be  made  of  the  relative  size  of  the  two 
porticoes." 

Some  delay  occurred  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  the  design,  and  in  the  neces- 
sary formalities  of  the  approbation  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  and  the  Court  of  the  Mercers'  Com- 
pany ;  but  at  length,  on  the  30th  September,  Mr.  Tite 
received  instructions  to  proceed  to  invite  tenders  for 
the  foundations. 

On  the  16th  October,  1841,  tenders  were  delivered 
from  twelve  builders,  and  the  contract  for  the  founda- 
tion was  given  to  Messrs.  Robert  and  George  Webb,  at 
the  sum  of  £8124. 

Thus,  after  an  interval  of  no  less  than  four  years, 
this  work  was  fairly  commenced,  and  the  citizens  of 
London  were  delighted  at  last  to  see  the  ruins  and 
rubbish  of  the  old  building  disappearing  before  the 
labours  of  the  workmen. 

The  work  was  soon  commenced  in  earnest,  and 
carried  on  with  unceasing  diligence,  as  to  the  foun- 
dation and  vaultage  of  the  intended  Exchange,  and 
every  thing  was  soon  in  readiness  for  formally 

LAYING    THE    FOUNDATION    STONE. 

Monday  the  17th  of  January,  1842,  was  the  day  fixed 
upon  for  this  ceremony.  Not  since  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second  had  an  event  of  the  like  character  and 
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magnitude  claimed  the  attention  of  the  commercial 
world.  The  new  London  Bridge  was  indeed  a  greater 
architectural  object  than  the  new  Exchange,  but  that 
was  not  exclusively  appropriated  to  those  connected 
with  commerce, — the  life  and  soul  of  London.  All  felt 
the  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  united  with  one 
accord  to  render  it  due  honours. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  had  consented 
to  officiate,  and  many  persons  of  distinction  were  in- 
vited to  attend.     Over  the  ground  on  which  the  vaults 
of  the  new  building  had  been  formed,  a  splendid  pavi- 
lion was  raised  for  the  reception  of  the  Prince,  and 
those  who  were  to  be  witnesses  of  the  proceedings.    It 
was  composed  of  canvass,  and  adorned  with  red  and 
white  stripes,  running  alternately  in  parallel  lines  from 
top  to  bottom,  which  was  sufficiently  transparent  to 
admit  daylight,  and  give  effect  to  the  arrangements 
beneath.     In  the  centre  of  the  area  over  which  the 
pavilion  was  reared,  there  was  a  large  void  space  of 
a  circular  form,  enclosed  with  seats  rising  one  above 
another,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous  visi- 
tors.    The  front  rows  were  partitioned  off  as  stalls,  or 
reserved  seats  for  persons  of  eminence,  or  for  important 
officers  of  the  Corporation :  gallantry,  however,  in  the 
course  of  the  day  surrendered  them  to  the  ladies.    The 
benches  were  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  as  was  the 
floor  of  the  pavilion.    Tastefully  hung  drapery,  striped 
with  crimson  and  white,  descended  in  elegant  festoons, 
enlivened  with  rosettes  at  equal  distances  round  the 
upper  part  and  sides  of  the  building.     A  circular  gas 
chandelier  was  suspended  in  the  centre  from  the  top 
of  the  pavilion.     The  height  of  this  temporary  erec- 
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tion  was  nearly  /0  feet;  its  circumference  300.  Ac- 
commodation was  provided  within  for  fifteen  hundred 
spectators.  An  elegant  lantern,  ornamented  with  the 
City  arms  and  the  shield  of  Britannia,  appeared  at  the 
top,  above  which  was  seen  the  union  jack. 

Over  the  void  space  or  platform,  which  was  40  feet  in 
diameter,  was  suspended  the  foundation-stone,  a  huge 
block,  having  a  cavity  in  the  middle  to  receive  the 
coins  and  inscription-plate,  which  were  to  be  deposited 
as  memorials  of  the  period  that  witnessed  the  com- 
mencement of  a  structure  identified  with  the  trade  and 
prosperity  of  England,  and  expected  to  endure  for 
many  ages.  Above  the  foundation-stone,  held  by  enor- 
mous ropes,  but  also  sustained  by  strong  wooden  props, 
another  huge  block  appeared.  This  mass,  weighing 
no  less  than  five  tons,  was  destined  to  rest  on  the  first 
stone,  when  the  coins  had  been  placed  in  the  cavity 
which  they  were  intended  to  occupy.  The  day  proving 
remarkably  fine  the  gas-lights  were  not  required.  A 
temporary  passage  from  Cornhill  had  been  provided, 
which  was  covered  with  an  awning  of  the  same  pat- 
tern as  the  exterior  of  the  pavilion,  into  which  it 
opened,  beneath  a  gallery  fitted  up  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  band  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  the  front  of 
which  was  ornamented  with  escutcheons  emblazoned 
with  the  royal  arms  of  England,  the  royal  arms  of 
Prince  Albert,  and  the  arms  of  the  City  of  London, 
with  those  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  and  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham. 

The  Joint  or  Grand  Committee  assembled  to  break- 
fast at  Mercers'  Hall.  It  was  arranged  that  thence 
they  should  proceed  to  Guildhall  for  the  purpose  of 
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receiving  the  Prince  and  other  distinguished  indivi- 
duals who  had  been  invited  to  be  present  on  the  occa- 
sion. Every  member  of  the  Committee  was  provided 
with  a  wand  enriched  with  a  gilt  star,  the  upper  part 
being  ornamented  with  a  wreath  on  a  gilt  ground,  and 
a  blue  serpentine  circle,  on  which  was  printed  in  let- 
ters of  gold,  "The  United  Gresham  Committee;"  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a  double  shield,  on  one  side  of 
which  were  emblazoned  the  arms  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert,  quartered  with  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  on  the  other,  crested  by  the  grasshopper,  the 
arms  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  between  those  of  the 
City  of  London  and  the  Mercers'  Company. 

At  Guildhall  a  splendid  scene  was  presented.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  the  Prince  should  be  received 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  (John  Pirie,  Esq.),  the  Aldermen, 
Sheriffs,  and  members  of  the  Joint  Gresham  Commit- 
tee, in  the  Common  Council  Chamber.  There,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Committee,  their  chairman,  Richard 
Lambert  Jones,  Esq.,  presented  the  Lord  Mayor  with 
a  gold  medal,  commemorating  the  first  stone,  as  also 
an  elegantly-bound  volume  containing  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament and  various  Reports  on  the  subject;  and  also  a 
similar  gold  medal  and  volume  to  be  presented  by  his 
lordship  to  Prince  AJbert.  His  Royal  Highness  and 
suite  arrived  at  half-past  one,  where  the  following  dis- 
tinguished persons  had  already  assembled  : — 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G. 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Delawarr,  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  Master  of  the  Horse. 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Haddington. 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.T. 
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Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ripon. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitzgerald  and  Yesci. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart. 
Right  Hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  K.C.B. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  Bart. 
The  Prince  was  conducted  to  the  Lord  Mayor  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  Joseph  Thomas 
Pasley,  Esq.,  the  Master  of  the  Mercers'  Company. 
William  Tite,  Esq.,  the  architect,  theti  submitted  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  plans  and  drawings  of  the 
intended  new  building ;  after  which  the  company  pro- 
ceeded from  Guildhall  through  King-street,  Cheapside, 
and  the  Poultry,  to  Cornhill,  in  the  following  order : — 

ORDER    OF    PROCESSION. 

City  Marshalsmeti. 

Waterbailiff's  Watermen  in  state  liveries. 

Banner  of  the  Arms  of  England. 

Banner,  Mercers'  Company.  Banner,  City  of  London. 

Banner,  Royal  Badges.  The  Union  Flag. 

The  Lord  Mayor's  Beadle  in  state  livery. 

The  Lord  Mayor's  Bargemaster  in  state  dress. 

>j  Bargemen  with  Sheriffs'  Banner. 

City  Watermen  with  Colours. 
5  Captain  of  the  Navigation  Barge.  z 

~  The  Principal  Assistant  Waterbailiff. 

-  City  Watermen  with  Colours. 

Junior  City  Marshal  on  horseback. 

Band  of  Music. 

The  Contractor,  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson. 

The  Architect,  William  Tite,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Solicitor  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  George  F.  P.  Sutton,  Esq. 

Clerk  of  the  Mercers'  Company  and  Joint  Gresham 

Committee,  James  Barnes,  Esq. 
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The  Under-Sheriffs. 

City  Solicitor,  Remembrancer,  and  Comptroller. 

The  Two  Secondaries. 

The  Four  Common  Pleaders. 

The  Common  Sergeant. 

The  Town  Clerk. 

The  Chamberlain. 

Members  of  the  Joint  Gresham  Committee. 

Under  Beadle,  „     .  _      •    __  ,_  Upper  Beadle, 

Mercers' Company.         Master  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  Mercers'  Company 

Joseph  Thomas  Pooley,  Esq.,  accompanied  by  the  Chaplain. 

Chairman  of  the  Joint  Gresham  Committee, 

Richard  Lambert  Jones,  Esq., 

With  the  Trowel. 

The  Sheriffs  in  their  State  Chariots. 

g  Aldermen  who  have  not  passed  the  Chair.  ►- 

The  Recorder. 

Aldermen  who  have  passed  the  Chair. 

==      Her  Majesty's  Ministers  and  other  persons  of  distinction.      j» 

Banner  of  Prince  Albert.  The  Royal  Standard. 

Banner  of  the  Lord  Major. 

The  Suite  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 

Upper  City  Marshal  on  horseback. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Household. 

The  Lord  Mayor, 

The  Right  Honourable  John  Pirie, 

accompanied  by 

H.  R.  H.    THE    PRINCE    ALBERT, 

in  the  State  Carriage, 

attended  by 

The  Chaplain,  Swordbearer,  Waterbailiff,  and  Common  Crier. 

Four  City  Watermen. 

Four  Waterbailiff's  Watermen. 

Police  Officers. 

The  pavilion  was  thrown  open  at  twelve  o'clock  to 
those  who  had  tickets,  and  shortly  after  one  o'clock 
every  place  was  occupied.  The  Bishop  of  LlandafT, 
Mr.  Robert  Peel  (Sir  Robert  Peel's  eldest  son),  Lord 
Dudley  Stuart,  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis  were  among  the 
visitors  then  assembled.  As  the  company  arrived, 
they  were  received  by  the  Committee,  and  conducted 
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to  their  seats.  The  beauty  of  the  pavilion,  and  the 
fitness  of  all  the  arrangements,  were  the  subject  of 
universal  admiration,  and  some  musical  performances 
of  the  military  band,  which  had  already  occupied  its 
post,  added  to  the  gratification  of  the  company. 

Loud  acclamations  from  without  were  heard  shortly 
after  two  ;  they  announced  the  near  approach  of  Prince 
Albert,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  such  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  as  were  able  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 
They  were  attended  or  followed  by  the  Recorder,  and 
other  law  officers  of  the  Corporation,  the  Sheriffs, 
and  nearly  all  the  Aldermen.  Most  of  the  Ministers 
were  habited  in  the  Windsor  uniform,  but  Sir  Robert 
Peel  wore  the  dress  of  an  elder  Brother  of  the  Tri- 
nity-house, and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  that  of  a  field- 
officer. 

The  procession  advanced,  headed  by  Prince  Albert 
and  the  Lord  Mayor.  On  his  Royal  Highness's  ap- 
proaching the  chair,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him, 
the  band  struck  up  "God  save  the  Queen."  As  the 
loyal  strain  burst  on  the  ear,  the  whole  company  rose 
with  one  accord,  the  gentlemen  being  uncovered.  The 
union  jack,  which  till  that  moment  had  waved  over 
the  pavilion,  was  then  hauled  down,  and  instantly  re- 
placed by  the  royal  standard. 

On  the  platform  beneath  the  foundation-stone,  two 
chairs  of  state  were  placed  for  Prince  Albert  and  the 
Lord  Mayor,  as  also  two  models  of  the  future  Ex- 
change. Robert  Sutton,  Jun.,  Esq.,  upper  Warden  of 
the  Mercers'  Company,  then  appeared  with  several  of 
the  members,  who  had  parts  assigned  to  them  in  the 
ceremonial.     A  glass  bottle,  which  was  to  contain  the 
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coins  that  were  to  be  placed  in  the  stone,  was  handed 
by  Mr.  Sutton  to  Mr.  Richard  Lambert  Jones,  by 
whom  it  was  presented  to  Prince  Albert.  His  Royal 
Highness  received  them,  together  with  a  medal  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  having  removed  the  stoppers,  placed 
them,  one  by  one,  in  the  bottle.    They  were  as  follow : 

Sovereign  (gold).  Three-halfpence,  1 

Half  Sovereign.  Penny,  >  silver. 

Half  Crown  (silver).  Halfpenny,  j 

Shilling.  Farthing, 

Sixpence.  Three  coins  (copper)  States  of 

Fourpence.  Jersey. 

Fourpence,  ~l    .        .         Half  Farthing. 

Threepence,  V "  y      Quarter  Farthing. 

Twopence,  Penny,  J  A  small  Ionian  coin. 

The  Prince  replaced  the  stopper,  and  then  deposited 
the  bottle  in  the  cavity  which  had  been  prepared  for 
it.  Mr.  James  Barnes,  clerk  to  the  Committee,  pre- 
sented a  glass  tablet,  which  had  been  handed  to  him 
by  Mr.  Daniel  AVatney,  House-warden  of  the  Mercers' 
Company,  and  read  the  inscription  thereon,  which 
ran  thus  : — 

THIS  FIRST  STONE  OF  THE  NEW  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

WAS  LAID  BY 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

>  ONSORT  OF  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  VICTORIA, 

IN  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUARY,  M.  DCCC.  XLII. 

AND  IN  THE   FIFTH  YEAR  OF  HER  REIGN. 

William  Tile,  Architect.  Apsleij  Peliatt,  Glass  Incrtat titer. 

The  tablet  having  been  inserted  by  Prince  Albert 
in  the  hollow  made  for  it,  so  as  to  cover  the  cavity  in 
which  the  bottle  and  its  contents  had  been  deposited, 
Mr.  Barnes  handed  to  the  architect  an  engraved  zinc 
plate,  bearing  a  Latin  inscription  with  an  English 
translation  of  the  same,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  Right  Reverend  and  Right  Honourable  Lord  Bishop 
of  London.  These  were  read  by  Mr.  Tite,  and  were 
as  follows  :  — 
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AEDES  .  CVM  .  PERISTYLIO 

IN  . EORVM  .  COMMODA 

VI .  IN  .  HOC  .  CELEBERRIMO  .  EMPORIO 

GENTIV.M  .  COMMERCIA  .  EXERCERENT 

ADIECTIS  .  ETIAM  .  IN  .  PAVPERVM  .  SOLATINM 

ET  .  IN  .  BONARV.M  .  ART1V.M  .  AC  .  LITTERARVM  .  INCREMENTA 

PTOCHOTROPHIO  .  EX  .  PRAEI.ECTORVM  .  COLLEGIO 

SVA . PECVNIA  . EXSTRVENDAS . CVRAVIT 

THOMAS  .  GRESHAM  .  BQVES  .  AVRATVS 

ADIVVANTE  .  C1VITATE  .  LONDINENSI 

EAVENTE  .  REGINA  .  ELIZABETHA 

QVAE  .  ET  .  IPSA  .  OPVS  .  ABSOLVTVM 

SOLENN1  .  POMPA  .  PRAESENS  .  DEDICAVIT 

GRAVI  .  VASTOQVE .  INCENDIO 

CVM  .  TOTA  .  FERE  .  VRBE  .  IN  .  CINERES  .  REDACTAS 

CVLTV  .  SPLENDIDIORE  .  INSTAVRA VERVNT 

CIVITAS  .  LONDINENSIS 

ET  .  ANTIQVA  .  MERCERORVM  .  SODALITAS 

INCHOANTE  .  STRVCTVRAM  .  REGE  .  CAROLO  .  SECVNDO 

DIE  .  OCTOBRIS  .  XXlli  .  A  .  S  .  51.  DC  .  LXV1I. 

ITERVM  .  VERO  .  IGNE  .  ABSVMTAS 

DIE  .  IANVARII  .  X  .  A  .  S  .  M  .  DCCC".  XXXV11I. 

IIDEM  .  OPERIS  .  CVRATORES 

IN  .  AMPLIOREM  .  ORN  ATIOREMOCE  .  FORMAM 

SVA  .  IMPENSA  .  RESTITVENDAS  .  DECREVERVNT 

REGNI  .  SENATVS  .  MVNIFICIENTIA  .  SVFFRAGANTE 

VT  .  SPATIIS  .  PROLATIS 

ACCESVQVE  .  OMNI  .  ET  .  ANFRACTV  .  VIARV.M 

QVAQVAVERSVS  .  EXPLICATO 

FORVM  .  TERTIA  .  VICE  .  A  .  SOLO  .  CONDITVM 

PRO  .  GENTIS  .  ET  .  MVNIC1PII  .  DIGNITATE 

ET . PRO  .  MERCATVRAE 

IN  .  ORBIS  .  TERRARVM  .  AMBITVM  .  EXTENSAE  .  AMPLITVD1NE 

VICTORIAE  .  REGINAE  .  AVSPICIIS 

DENVO .  EXSVRGERET. 

PRINCEPS  .  SERENISSIMVS 

ALBERTVS  .  DE  .  SAXE-COBVRG  .  ET  .  GOTHA 

AVf,VSTISSlMAE  .  REGINAE  .  CONIVX 

LAP1DEM  .  AVSPICALEM  .  STATVIT 

DIE  .  IANVARII .  XVTT  .  A  .  S  .  M" .  D(  CC  .  XUl. 

PRAETORE  .  IOANNE  .  PIRIE. 

GVLIELMO .  TITE  .  S  .  R  .  S  .  ARCHITECTO. 


DEVS  .  O  .  M  .  CONSERVATOR 

EXITIVM  .  AB  .  HIS  .  AEDIBVS 

TOTAOVE  .  VRBE  .  ARCETO. 
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Translation  of  the  Latin  Inscription. 

SIR  THOMAS  GRESHAM,   KNIGHT, 

ERECTED  AT  HIS  OWN  CHARGE 

A  BUILDING  AND  COLONNADE 

FOR  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  THOSE  PERSONS 

WHO  IN  THIS  RENOWNED  MART 

MIGHT  CARRV  ON  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  WORLD, 

ADDING  THERETO,  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  INDIGENCE 

AND  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE, 

AN  ALMSHOUSE  AND   A  COLLEGE  OF  LECTURERS, 

THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  AIDING  HIM, 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH   FAVOURING  THE  DESIGN, 

AND  WHEN  THE  WORK  WAS  COMPLETE 

OPENING  IT  IN  PERSON  WITH  A  SOLEMN  PROCESSION. 

HAVING  BEEN  REDUCED  TO  ASHES, 

TOGETHER  WITH  ALMOST  THE  ENTIRE  CITY 

BY  A  CALAMITOUS  AND  WIDELY  SPREADING  CONFLAGRATION, 

THEY  WERE  REBUILT  IN   A  MORE  SPLENDID  FORM 

BY  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON 

AND  THE  ANCIENT  COMPANY  OF  MERCERS, 

KING  CHARLES   THE  SECOND  COMMENCING  THE  BUILDING 

ON  THE  25d  OCTOBER,  A.D.  1667; 

AND  WHEN  THEY  HAD  BEEN  AGAIN  DESTROYED  BY  FIRE 

ON  THE    iOth  JANUARY,  A.D.  183S, 

THE  SAME  BODIES,  UNDERTAKING  THE  WORK, 

DETERMINED  TO  RESTORE  THEM  AT  THEIR  OWN  COST 

ON  AN  ENLARGED  AND  MORE  ORNAMENTAL  PLAN, 

THE  MUNIFICENCE  OF   PARLIAMENT  PROVIDING  THE  MEANS 

OF  EXTENDING  THE  SITE 

AND  OF  WIDENING  THE  APPROACHES  AND  CROOKED  STREETS 

IN  EVERY  DIRECTION, 

IN  ORDER  THAT  THERE  MIGHT  AT  LENGTH  ARISE 

UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA, 

BUILT  A  THIRD  TIMS  FROM  THE  GROUND, 

AN  EXCHANGE 

WORTHY  OF  THIS  GREAT  NATION  AND  CITY, 

AND  SUITED  TO  THE  VASTNESS  OF  A  COMMERCE 

EXTENDED  TO  THE  CIRCUMFERENCE 

OF  THE  HABITABLE  GLOBE. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

PRINCE  ALBERT  OF  SAXE  COBURG  AND  GOTHA, 

CONSORT  OF  HER  SACRED  MAJESTY, 

LAID  THE  FIRST  STONE 

ON   THE   17th  JANUARY,  1842, 

IN  THE  MAYORALTY  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  PIRIE. 

ARCHITECT,  WILLIAM  TITE,  F.R.S. 

MAY  GOD  OUR  PRESERVER 

WARD  OFF  DESTRUCTION 

FROM  THIS  BUILDING 

AND  FROM  THE  WHOLE  CITY. 
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Mr.  "William  Tite  delivered  the  plate  to  His  Royal 
Highness,  who  deposited  the  same  in  the  stone  upon 
four  glass  pedestals,  which  His  Royal  Highness  had 
previously  received  from  Jacob  George  Cope,  Esq.,  a 
member  of  the  Gresham  Committee.  The  Prince  then 
deposited  a  rough  zinc  plate  over  the  engraved  plate, 
which  he  received  from  Mr.  James  Francis  Firth. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones,  addressed  His  Royal 
Highness  to  the  following  effect : 

"  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 

"  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  and  the  Mercers'  Company  have  de- 
puted me,  as  their  chairman,  to  express  to  your  Royal 
Highness  their  profound  sense  of  the  obligations  you 
have  conferred  on  the  citizens  of  London  by  attending 
on  the  present  occasion ;  and  I  trust  that  this  building, 
which  is  about  to  be  formed,  will  stand  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  your  Royal  Highness's  kindness  and  gracious 
condescension,  as  well  as  of  the  liberality  and  good 
taste  of  the  citizens  of  London. 

"  I  am  also  deputed  to  present  your  Royal  Highness 
with  this  trowel,  to  aid  you  to  carry  your  intentions 
in  attending  here  this  day  into  effect;  and  I  feel  no 
doubt  that,  when  completed,  this  edifice  will  be  found 
of  service  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  city,  and 
not  unworthy  the  wealth  and  character  of  the  metro- 
polis of  the  empire." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  Mr.  Jones  handed 
to  the  Prince  the  trowel,  which  was  of  silver  gilt,  the 
handle  fluted,  terminated  by  the  royal  crown,  and  con- 
nected with  the  blade  by  flowing  chased  ornaments. 
On  the  one  side  were  the  royal  arms  and  supporters, 
with  an  inscription  commemorating  the  purpose   for 
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which  the  trowel  was  used  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  an 
elevation  of  the  west  front  of  the  building,  with  the 
three  shields  of  arms  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  City 
of  London,  and  the  Mercers'  Company. 

His  Royal  Highness  immediately  spread  the  mor- 
tar with  the  trowel,  and  with  a  workman-like  dexterity 
that  surprised  and  amused  the  spectators.  The  stone, 
which  was  of  granite,  and  weighing  nearly  four  tons, 
was  lowered  to  its  place.  Mr.  Obbard,  a  member  of 
the  Gresham  Committee,  then  presented  the  mallet, 
made  from  an  oak  beam  of  the  late  Exchange,  and  beau- 
tifully carved  with  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves,  with  which 
His  Royal  Highness  struck  each  corner  of  the  stone. 
He  then  applied  the  level  and  plumb-rule,  the  former 
of  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Henry  John  Elmes,  a 
member  of  the  Gresham  Committee,  and  the  latter 
from  George  Aston,  esq,  Renter-warden  of  the  Mercers' 
Company. 

The  stone  being  set,  the  state  sword  and  mace  of 
the  City  were  laid  crossways  on  the  same,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  Thomas,  the  Lord  Mayor's  chaplain,  read 
the  following  prayer,  prepared  for  the  occasion : 

"Almighty  God,  the  King  of  nations,  who  hast 
raised  up  great  cities  until  thou  hast  made  their  mer- 
chants princes  and  their  traffickers  the  honourable  of 
the  earth,  and  hast  brought  them  low  again  because 
they  have  sinned  and  have  not  honoured  thee  with 
their  substance,  grant  that  we,  being  admonished  by 
their  example,  may  not  likewise  perish.  Thou  hast 
clothed  our  fields  with  plenty  and  prospered  our  com- 
merce ;  thou  hast  crowned  our  arms  with  victory,  and 
blessed  us  with  the  happy  prospect  of  the  continuance 
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of  peaceful  government,  by  granting  us  a  prince  to 
inherit  the  throne ;  O  let  not  our  hearts  be  lifted  up 
within  us,  nor  pride  obtain  dominion  over  us  ;  but  so 
increase  our  faith  in  thy  directing  providence,  that  we 
may  give  all  the  glory  of  our  prosperity  to  thee,  who  or- 
derest  all  things  according  to  the  pleasure  of  thy  will. 

"  Bless  the  undertaking  in  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged, and  grant  that  the  structure,  thus  commenced, 
may  subserve  the  convenience  of  man  and  the  honour 
of  thy  great  name.  May  our  merchants,  regarding 
themselves  as  stewards  of  thy  bounties,  be  ever  guided 
in  their  acquisition  of  wealth  by  thy  holy  law,  con- 
ducting their  dealings  with  strict  integrity,  and  never 
going  beyond  or  defrauding  another.  And  in  their 
expenditure  of  honourable  gains,  may  they  labour  to 
further  the  spread  of  thy  kingdom  upon  earth,  and  the 
well-being  and  salvation  of  their  fellow-men.  Hear 
and  answer  this  our  prayer,  most  gracious  God,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen." 

The  Charity  children  of  Broad-street  Ward,  who 
were  placed  in  the  orchestra,  now  sang  the  national 
anthem  of  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  the  band  and  the 
company  joining  in  the  chorus.  The  ceremonies  of 
the  day  thus  concluded,  three  cheers  were  given  in 
honour  of  Prince  Albert ;  after  which  the  Lord  Mayor, 
with  His  Royal  Highness  and  the  distinguished  per- 
sons invited,  returned  in  procession  to  dine  at  the 
Mansion  House,  and  partook  of  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment furnished  by  his  lordship  on  the  occasion,  to 
which  he  also  politely  invited  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Gresham  Committee,  the  clerk,  the  architect,  and 
the  contractor. 


South  View  of  the  new  Ko\al  Exchange. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

COMPLETION    OF    THE    NEW    ROYAL    EXCHANGE. 

The  new  Royal  Exchange  completed  within  three  years. — Its  dimen- 
sions.—Appropriation  of  the  west  end.— The  eastern  entrance.— South 
front  described. — Statues  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  and  Sir  Richard 
Whittington. — East  front  and  tower. — The  grasshopper  vane. — The 
clock. — Lloyd's  apartments. — Royal  Exchange  and  London  Assurance 
offices. — Shops. — Precautions  against  fire. — Inscriptions. — The  ambu- 
latory.— Heraldic  decorations. 

From  the  dates  which  have  been  given,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  new  Royal  Exchange  has  been  completed 
in  less  than  three  years  ;  and  being  all  of  stone,  is 
justly  considered  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of 
dispatch  that  these  rail-road  times  have  witnessed.  It 
stands  nearly  due  east  and  west;  the  extreme  length, 
from  the  portico  on  the  west  to  the  columns  on  the 
east,  is  308  feet.  The  plan  is  much  broader  at  the  east 
end  than  the  west,  the  width  of  the  portico  being  96 
feet,  the  extreme  width  of  the  west  end  119  feet,  and  of 
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the  ^ast  end  175  feet.  The  dimensions  of  th£f  part 
appropriated  for  the  meeting  of  the  merchants,  is  an 
area  of  no  less  than  170  feet  by  112  feet,  of  which  111 
feet  by  53  are  uncovered  and  open  to  the  sky. 

The  diameter  of  the  columns  is  4  feet  2;  their  height 
including  the  base  and  capital,  41  feet ;  the  extreme 
height  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment  at  the  west  end  is 
74  feet ;  and  the  height  of  the  tower  at  the  east,  to  the 
top  of  the  vane,  1 77  feet. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  plan  is  as  follows  : — 
At  the  west  end  is  a  portico  of  eight  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, with  two  intercolumniations  in  actual  projec- 
tion, and  the  centre  part  deeply  recessed  in  addition. 
The  principal  western  entrance  is  under  this  portico, 
which  is  ascended  by  thirteen  granite  steps  from  the 
level  of  the  street.  (See  Frontispiece.)  The  whole 
west  end  is  appropriated  to  the  offices  of  "  The  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance  for  assuring  Shipping,  Fire,  and 
Lives,"  the  entrance  to  their  offices  being  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  great  western  entrance. 

The  great  eastern  entrance  is  under  the  tower.  After 
passing  through  it,  there  is  a  small  area  for  giving  light 
and  air  to  the  inner  mass  of  that  part  of  the  building, 
and  at  the  north  end  of  this  area  is  the  entrance  to  the 
important  establishment  of  Lloyd's.  At  the  centre  of 
the  building,  on  the  north  and  south,  there  are  also 
entrances  to  the  merchants'  area. 

The  south  front  is  one  unbroken  line  of  pilasters, 
with  rusticated  arches  on  the  ground-floor  for  shops 
and  entrances,  the  three  middle  spaces  being  deeply 
recessed;  over  these  are  richly  decorated  windows,  and 
above  the  cornice  there  are  a  balustrade  and  attic. 
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The  north  side  differs  considerably  from  the  south  ; 
for  in  this  case  the  centre  projects,  and  the  pilasters 
are  omitted  at  the  end  spaces.  The  arches  of  the 
ground-floor  are  rusticated,  and  the  same  windows 
occur  above  as  on  the  south  side,  but  with  two  excep- 
tions, which  are  formed  into  niches.  In  one  of  them 
will  be  a  statue  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  by  Joseph ; 
and  in  the  other  one  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  by 
Carew.  The  former  worthy  citizen  is  celebrated  for 
having  brought  the  New  River  to  London,  and  the 
latter,  a  merchant  and  a  mercer,  founded  and  endowed 
some  of  the  noblest  charities  of  the  City. 

The  east  front  is  marked  in  the  centre  by  four  Co- 
rinthian columns,  from  which  rises  the  tower.  The 
first  story  of  the  tower  is  square,  with  ornamental  pi- 
lasters ;  at  the  angles,  on  the  east  front,  is  a  niche,  in 
which  will  be  placed  a  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
by  Behnes :  above  this  is  an  attic  for  the  clock  faces. 
The  next  story  of  the  tower  is  circular,  decorated  with 
Corinthian  columns,  and  crowned  by  a  dome  carved 
with  leaves.  The  vane  is  the  famous  grasshopper  that 
was  on  the  old  Exchange  ;  it  was  not  much  injured  by 
the  fire,  and  has  been  restored.  It  is  of  copper  gilt, 
and  is  eleven  feet  long.  In  the  tower  is  a  peal  of  fifteen 
bells  for  thee  himes,  cast  by  Mears;  and  the  clock  was 
constructed  by  Mr.  Dent,  the  eminent  clock-maker  of 
the  Strand,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Airey,  the 
astronomer-royal,  and  the  first  stroke  of  each  hour  is 
true  to  a  second  of  time.  The  citizens  will  thus  be 
enabled,  by  this  exertion  of  mechanical  skill,  to  obtain 
the  exact  time  in  London  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
could  be  obtained  by  a  visit  to  the  Observatory  at 
Greenwich. 
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South-east  View  of  the  new  Royal  Exchange. 

The  one-pair,  or  principal  floor,  is  occupied  by  four 
suites  of  apartments  ;  the  principal  of  these,  it  has 
been  seen,  is  appropriated  to  the  Underwriters'  esta- 
blishment of  Lloyd's.  Lloyd's  occupies  all  the  east 
end,  and  a  principal  part  of  the  north  side.  The  greater 
part  of  the  west  end  is  appropriated  to  the  Royal  Ex- 
change Assurance  offices.  The  south  side  is  princi- 
pally occupied  by  the  ancient  corporation  of  the  Lon- 
don Assurance,  having  an  entrance  and  offices  on  the 
same  side  on  the  ground-floor ;  and  on  the  remaining 
part  of  the  south  and  west  are  a  suite  of  offices  origi- 
nally intended  for  the  lecture-rooms  and  offices  of 
Gresham  College,  but  at  present  unappropriated. 

The  offices  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  London  As- 
surance consist  of  board-rooms,  secretary's  offices,  and 
all  the  usual  arrangements  for  such  establishments  on 
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the  most  liberal  and  extensive  scale ;  having,  in  addi- 
tion, a  series  of  apartments  in  the  mezzanine,  or  en- 
tresol. In  many  cases  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor  are 
lighted  from  the  roof;  and  strong  rooms,  vaults,  and 
other  apartments  are  provided  in  the  basement  story. 

Lloyd's  contains  several  magnificent  apartments  : 
the  staircase  is  very  convenient,  and  even  grand  in  its 
arrangements,  the  steps  being  fourteen  feet  wide  each, 
of  Craigleith  stone,  in  one  length.  The  subscribers' 
room  for  the  business  of  underwriting  is  100  feet  long 
by  48  feet  wide.  This  noble  apartment  runs  from  north 
to  south  on  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle,  or  mer- 
chants' area;  attached  to  this  is  a  library  or  read- 
ing-room, with  a  gallery  round,  furnished  with  maps 
and  charts.  The  captains'  room,  the  board  room,  and 
the  clerks'  offices,  occupy  the  eastern  end.  Along  the 
north  front  is  another  spacious  chamber  called  the 
commercial  room,  80  feet  long,  which  is  intended  as 
a  sort  of  commercial  club-room  for  all  strangers  visit- 
ing London  for  purposes  of  business.  These  large 
apartments  are  lighted  from  the  ceilings,  and  also  from 
windows  opening  into  the  merchants'  area.  They  are 
highly  decorated,  consistently  with  their  purposes,  well 
warmed  and  ventilated,  and  are  certainly  the  finest 
rooms  of  their  kind  in  the  city  of  London. 

The  origin  and  purposes  of  Lloyd's  have  been  de- 
scribed and  explained  in  the  preceding  pages  ;  but  we 
cannot  help  here  expressing  a  hope  that  so  important 
an  establishment  may  long  flourish  in  this  its  appro- 
priate home . 

The  ground-floor  of  the  Exchange,  like  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham's  Exchange  and  the  one  last  destroyed,  is  ap- 
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propriated  mainly  to  shops  and  offices.  Each  tenement 
or  shop  is  complete  in  itself,  having,  in  addition  to 
the  ground-floor,  a  room  over,  and  a  basement  beneath, 
separated  by  party-walls  and  brick  arches  of  great 
strength,  from  their  neighbours,  and  from  such  apart- 
ments as  may  happen  to  be  over  them.  The  same 
arrangements  for  preventing  the  spread  of  fire  apply 
to  the  other  divisions  of  the  building,  so  that  it  seems 
impossible  that  a  calamity  similar  to  that  which  has 
twice  destroyed  the  Royal  Exchange  can  again  occur. 
A  single  shop,  or  even  one  of  the  larger  divisions  of 
the  building,  may  be  burnt,  but  the  fire  must  be  limited 
and  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  structure  where  it 
happens  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  present  building  is 
fire-proof. 

There  is  on  the  frieze  of  the  portico  the  following 
inscription,  recording  the  foundation  of  the  original 
building  in  the  13th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  its 
restoration  in  the  7th  of  her  present  gracious  Majesty : 

ANNO   XIII.  ELIZABETHS   R.   COXDITUM.      AXXO  VIII. 
VICTORI.E   R.  RESTAURATUM. 

Occupying  the  key-stones  of  the  three  great  arch- 
es, there  are  in  the  centre  the  merchants'  mark  of 
Gresham;  and  on  the  key-stones  of  the  side  arches 
the  arms  of  the  merchant  adventurers  of  his  day, 
and  the  staple  of  Calais.  North  and  south  of  the  por- 
tico, and  in  the  attic,  are  the  emblems  of  the  City, — 
the  sword  and  mace,  with  the  several  dates  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  and  the  present  year  ;  and  in  the 
lower  panels,  mantles  containing  the  initials  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Queen  Victoria,  respectively.  Over  the 
three  centre  arches,  on  the  south  side,  are  the  arms  of 
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Gresham,  the  City,  and  the  Mercers'  Company,  and 
the  same  arms  are  repeated  at  the  east  end  on  the 
entablature.  Over  the  three  centre  arches  of  the  north 
front  are  the  following  mottoes,  viz.  in  the  centre  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  in  old  French  Fortun  •  a  • 
my ;  on  the  dexter  side  the  City  motto,  Domine  dirige 
nos ;  and  on  the  sinister,  the  motto  of  the  Mercers' 
Company,  Honor  Deo. 

SCULPTURE  OVER  THE  PEDIMENT. 

At  the  west  end  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  is 
adorned  with  sculpture  by  Mr.  Richard  Westmacott, 
consisting  of  allegorical  representations  of  Commerce, 
exhibiting  the  English  merchant  in  some  few  of  the 
numerous  interesting  positions  which  it  is  his  high 
destiny  to  occupy,  in  transacting,  it  would  scarcely 
be  too  much  to  say,  the  business  of  all  the  earth  ; 
for  to  what  strange  land,  to  what  remote  clime,  has 
not  his  enterprise  extended?  Without  a  figure,  he 
may  proudly  ask,  with  iEneas,  "  Qua  regio  in  terris 
nostri  plena  labor  is?"  and  the  world,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, is  now  known  to  be  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
it  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  days  of  the  old  Trojan. 
The  figures  are  seventeen  in  number.  They  fill  the 
tympanum,  or  highest  compartment,  of  the  western 
front,  and  are  carved  in  compact  limestone,  the  ad- 
mirable chiselling  of  which  in  great  measure  atones  for 
the  non-employment  of  marble.  They  are  not  merely 
in  alto  relievo,  as  Mr.  Westmacott' s  engagement  with 
the  City  stipulated ;  but,  with  two  exceptions,  they  are 
modelled  as  entire  and  detached  figures  :  that  in  the 
centre  is  10  feet  high,  and  the  standard  of  the  other 
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figures  is  7  feet.  This  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
original  compact  highly  honourable  to  the  genius  and 
liberality  of  the  sculptor.  The  tableau  which  he  has 
formed,  pleases  by  its  masterly  grouping  and  intel- 
ligible representation.  In  the  centre,  the  principal 
figure,  the  key-note  of  the  whole,  is  a  colossal  imper- 
sonation of  Commerce,  ten  feet  in  height,  being,  of 
course,  the  prominent  point  of  reference  for  all  the 
others.  Commerce,  in  tins  classic  personification,  wears 
a  mural  crown,  and  is  accompanied  by  accessories  allu- 
sive to  wealth  and  enterprise, — as  a  cornucopia,  bee- 
hive, &c. ;  in  her  left  hand  she  holds  the  charter  of  the 
Exchange,  while  her  right  is  connected  with  part  of  a 
ship ;  and  the  supporting  pedestal  consists  of  two  dol- 
phins and  a  shell.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  figure  of 
Commerce  stands  a  group  of  three  British  merchants, 
habited  in  civic  robes, — as  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman,  and 
Common  Councilman.  Next  to  them  are  two  Asiatics, 
natives  of  our  Indian  possessions,  the  one  a  Hindoo, 
the  other  a  Mahomedan,  each  readily  distinguishable 
in  person  as  well  as  costume.  Next  is  a  Greek,  carry- 
ing ajar;  he  is  associated  with  the  others  by  seeming 
to  move  towards  them,  while  he  is  also  in  relation  with 
the  remaining  figures,  by  his  attention  being  turned 
towards  them.  The  two  remaining  impersonations  on 
this  side  are  an  Armenian  and  a  Turk ;  the  former,  the 
banker  and  the  scholar  of  the  East,  is  occupied  with  a 
scroll ;  and  the  latter,  the  Osmanli  merchant,  may  be 
supposed  to  be  busied  with  his  daily  accounts ;  he 
closes  the  series  of  figures  on  the  right,  the  extreme 
angle  of  the  tympanum  being  filled  with  an  anchor 
and  other  nautical  emblems. 
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The  first  group  presented  on  the  left  of  Commerce, 
shows  two  British  merchants,  robed  similarly  to  those 
on  the  right;  and  to  whom  a  Persian  is  showing  some 
woven  fabric.  To  him,  immediately  succeeds  a  Chinese, 
a  sailor  of  the  Levant,  and  a  Negro ;  followed  by  an 
unmistakeable  British  sailor,  cording  a  bale  of  cotton. 
The  remaining  figure  is  a  supercargo  or  factory  agent, 
or  some  other  commercial  functionary ;  and  this  angle 
of  the  tympanum  is  filled  with  jars,  packages,  &c. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  have  been  in 
better  taste  to  have  placed  the  figure  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  in  the  position  occupied  by  Commerce.  The 
fitness  of  this  may  be  questioned.  Though  Gresham 
in  his  day  acted  a  most  important  part,  it  wTould  be 
going  far  to  exhibit  him  as  in  connexion  with  the 
traders  of  all  parts  of  the  globe.  For  the  objection 
that  the  group  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  deco- 
rations of  an  Insurance  Company,  that  can  have  lit- 
tle weight.  If  the  Directors  of  such  great  establish- 
ments choose  liberally  to  patronise  the  fine  arts,  by 
employing  the  best  talent  money  can  command,  the 
most  important  public  buildings,  or  those  by  whom 
they  are  erected,  can  do  no  more.  Were  a  noble  gate 
with  superb  Doric  columns  to  supersede  the  lumber- 
ing timber  doors  and  mean  structure  at  Temple  Bar,  a 
gentleman  from  Euston-square  might  as  well  complain 
that  the  entrance  of  a  great  city  resembled  the  ter- 
minus of  a  railway. 

Having  described  the  external  appearance  of  the 
new  Exchange,  it  only  remains  to  notice  the  interior. 
Here  we  find  an  open  court,  something  like  the  cortili 
of  the  Italian  palaces.     The  ground-floor  consists  of 
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Doric  columns  and  rusticated  arches  ;  over  them  is  a 
series  of  Ionic  columns,  with  arches  and  windows  sur- 
mounted hy  a  highly  ornamental  pierced  parapet.  The 
effect  of  this  court  is  very  light,  magnificent,  and  orna- 
mental, hut  still  consistent  with  its  uses  and  purposes. 
The  key-stones  of  the  arches  of  the  superior  story  are 
decorated  with  the  arms  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  in  the  order  determined  at  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna, The  arms  of  England  are  in  the  centre  of  the 
eastern  side.  This  area  is  open,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  determination,  not  of  the  architect,  nor  of  the 
Gresham  Committee,  but  of  the  merchants  of  London. 
In  the  first  instance,  and  before  any  steps  were  taken, 
the  leading  members  of  that  body  were  applied  to  on 
this  subject,  and  the  decision  of  a  very  large  majority 
was  in  favour  of  an  uncovered  area. 

The  ambulatory,  or  merchants'  walk,  is  very  spa- 
cious, and  well  sheltered.  The  ceiling  is  divided  by- 
beams  and  panelling,  highly  painted  and  decorated  in 
encaustic.  In  the  centre  of  each  panel  on  the  four 
sides,  the  arms  of  the  nations  are  repeated,  embla- 
zoned in  their  proper  colours  ;  and  in  the  four  angles 
are  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Edward  the 
Third,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  the  Second.  In 
the  south-east  angle  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  Watson ;  and  in  the  south-west  a  marble  statue  of 
Charles  II.,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
old  Exchange,  and  which  escaped  the  fire  unscathed. 

In  explanation  of  the  above,  it  will  not  be  unimpor- 
tant here  to  mention,  that  Edward  the  Confessor  grant- 
ed the  first  and  most  important  charters  to  the  City, 
and  in  Edward  the  Third's  time  the  City  of  London 
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began  to  assume  its  commercial  importance.  The  arms 
of  both  these  kings  occur  constantly  in  the  ancient 
decorations  of  Guildhall.  Those  of  Elizabeth  and 
Charles  the  Second  are  introduced  with  their  statues, 
for  reasons  too  obvious  to  need  explanation. 

In  eight  small  circular  panels  in  the  ambulatory  are 
introduced  the  arms  of  the  three  Mayors,  viz.  Pirie, 
Humphrey,  and  Magnay ;  and  also  the  three  Masters 
of  the  Mercers'  Company, — Pooley,  Sutton,  and  Wat- 
ney,  who  have  respectively  held  office  during  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building.  The  arms  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Gresham  Committee,  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones;  and  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Tite,  complete  the  heraldic  embellish- 
ments. The  ambulatory  is  paved  with  Yorkshire  stone, 
marked  out  into  panels  by  margins  and  lines  of  black 
stone  called  Castle  Hill,  with  squares  of  red  Aberdeen 
granite  at  the  intersections. 

The  open  area  is  paved  with  a  tessellated  pavement 
of  the  most  elegant  and  varied  patterns,  after  the  best 
Roman  examples.  The  tesseree,  of  which  this  pave- 
ment is  composed,  are  burnt  to  a  great  hardness,  and 
having  cast  iron  channels  to  carry  off  the  water,  will 
always  yield  a  dry  and  clean  surface. 

Such  is  the  edifice  now  raised  on  the  ruins  of  the 
late  Royal  Exchange.  As  already  mentioned,  a  build- 
ing of  such  magnitude  was  never  carried  up  in  stone 
within  a  period  so  limited  ;  a  building  which,  whether 
considered  in  reference  to  its  obvious  utility,  or  its 
beauty  as  a  piece  of  architecture,  reflects  infinite  ho- 
nour on  the  talent  and  unwearying  diligence  which 
could  begin  and  carry  to  completion  so  worthy  an  or- 
nament to  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 


Gresham  College. 

CHAPTER    VII. 
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PUBLIC    INSTITUTIONS. 

New  Gresham  College — Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company.— Its  first 
establishment  in  1717- — Mines  Royal  and  Mineral  Battery  Works. — 
The  London  Assurance  Company. — Payments  made  into  the  Exche- 
quer.— Two  Companies  united.— The  Gresham  Club-House.— The  Wel- 
lington Statue. 

No  mean  addition  has  been  made  to  the  architectural 
ornament  of  the  City  of  London,  by  the  erection  of 

THE  NEW  GRESHAM  COLLEGE. 

Of  its  origin  we  have  not  now  to  speak,  and  its 
objects  have  already  been  fully  explained.  It  was 
thought,  without  affecting  the  stillness  of  the  Academic 
grove,  that  the  lectures  established  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  might  not  injuriously  be  removed  from  the 
busy  scene  which  must  always  be  found  near  the 
Royal  Exchange.  Various  reasons  concurred  to  sug- 
gest the  erection  of  a  separate  building  appropriate  to 
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their  delivery,  and  in  consequence  the  new  Gresham 
College  was  decided  upon.  It  was  built  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  the  architect  to  the 
Committee.  It  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Basinghall- 
street  and  Cateaton-street:  it  is  of  the  enriched  Roman 
style  of  architecture,  and  has  an  attached  Corinthian 
portico  on  the  principal  entrance  next  Basinghall- 
street.  The  interior  contains  a  large  library  and  pro- 
fessors' room,  on  the  ground-floor ;  and  a  lecture-room 
on  the  one-pair  floor,  capable  of  holding  upwards  of 
500  persons ;  separate  rooms  above  are  also  provided 
for  the  different  professors,  together  with  apparatus- 
rooms  on  the  basement,  apartments  for  attendants,  &c. 
The  building  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Baker  and 
Son,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £7000. 

The  new  location  is  not  the  only  advantage  which 
the  professors  of  the  Gresham  College  of  our  time 
have  over  their  predecessors.  The  early  habits  of  its 
founder  caused  him  to  order,  by  his  will,  that  the  lec- 
turers should  not  be  married  men.  In  1768  the  gen- 
tlemen then  holding  those  situations,  represented  in  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  by  the  will 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  it  was  directed  that  the  seven 
persons  elected  and  appointed  to  deliver  the  lectures 
should  have  the  occupation  of  his  mansion-house  and 
gardens,  and  other  appurtenances,  (then  called  Gres- 
ham College,)  for  them  and  every  of  them  to  inhabit, 
study,  and  daily  to  read;  and  by  the  said  will  it  was 
further  directed,  that  none  should  be  chosen  to  read  any 
of  the  said  lectures  so  long  as  he  should  be  married, 
nor  be  suffered  to  read  any  of  them  after  he  should  be 
married;"  and  they  therefore  prayed  the    House  that 
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that  restriction  should  be  taken  away,  which  was 
accordingly  done  by  the  Act  passed  on  the  10th  of 
March  in  that  year. 

Before  closing  this  volume,  we  have  yet  other  esta- 
blishments to  mention  so  nearly  connected  with  our 
present  subject,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  Among  the  oldest  and  most  distinguish- 
ed tenants  of  the  late  building,  was  the  corporation 
of  the 

ROYAL    EXCHANGE    ASSURANCE. 

It  has  been  identified  with  it  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  quarter,  and  will  occupy  in  the  new  structure  a 
portion  even  more  extensive  than  that  which  they 
possessed  in  January  1838. 

The  first  promoters  of  the  establishment  of  this  Cor- 
poration, for  the  purposes  of  effecting  marine  insur- 
ances, comprised  a  number  of  merchants  and  others, 
who,  so  early  as  the  year  1717,  held  meetings  at  Mer- 
cers' Hall,  and  who  petitioned  the  Crown  for  a  charter. 
At  about  the  same  period  another  body  of  knights, 
merchants,  and  citizens  of  London,  having  the  like 
object  in  view,  but  the  record  of  whose  place  of  meet- 
ing is  not  preserved,  were  also  separately  petitioners  ; 
and  it  seems  that  doubts  having  arisen  which  would 
meet  with  the  preference  before  the  King  in  council, 
a  junction  was  formed  of  the  respective  subscribers, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  united,  and  call- 
ed the  "  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company." 

The  Mercers'  Company,  in  whose  hall  the  project 
originated,  being,  under  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  joint  trustees   of  the  Royal  Exchange,  in 
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which  there  were  at  that  time  a  considerable  number 
of  rooms  unappropriated,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
it  was  mutually  convenient  to  establish  between  them 
and  the  proposed  Company  the  relations  of  landlords 
and  tenants.  Spacious  offices  were  accordingly  en- 
gaged, under  the  title  agreed  upon,  as  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  petitioners  do  not  appear  to  have  been  seeking 
the  royal  sanction  of  an  undertaking  which  they  were 
not  prepared  to  superintend  and  carry  on  ;  for  it  is 
recorded,  that,  as  the  petition,  though  favourably  re- 
ceived, made  but  slow  progress  through  the  council, 
they,  without  waiting  the  issue,  encouraged  by  the 
opinion  of  high  legal  authority,  commenced  business 
under  the  temporary  title  of  the  "  Mines  Royal  Mine- 
ral and  Battery  Works ; "  and,  in  the  course  of  about 
three  quarters  of  a  year  before  the  date  of  the  charter, 
they  had  actually  insured  property  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  two  millions  sterling. 

Evidence  of  their  funded  property,  of  the  amount  of 
business  transacted,  and  of  the  cash  lodged  at  the 
Bank  to  meet  losses,  was  given  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  was  proved  that,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  "  blow  up"  their  stock,  as  might 
have  been  apprehended  at  that  "  era  of  bubbles,"  the 
petitioners  had  in  fact  declined  further  subscriptions 
which  were  tendered  to  a  much  larger  amount  of 
capital. 

There  were  other  merchants  of  London,  who,  not 
having  been  in  time  to  be  included  in  either  of  the  two 
lists  of  subscribers  already  mentioned,  resolved,  in  con- 
junction with  some  traders  of  Bristol,  to  petition  the 
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Crown ;  and  thence  is  stated  to  have  arisen  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  sister  Corporation,  under  the  title  of 
the  "  London  Assurance." 

The  South  Sea  scheme  was  one  of  those  which 
marked  the  period  that  has  been  so  deservedly  stigma- 
tized by  public  writers  ;  and,  as  many  persons  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  that  day  had  great 
shares  in  that  scheme,*  and  were  interested  in  secur- 
ing for  it,  as  far  as  possible,  the  exclusive  attention  of 
the  public,  the  delay  which  the  petitioners  experi- 
enced in  the  Attorney-general's  department,  and  which 
retarded  their  progress  before  the  King  in  council,  may 
be  understood. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  petitions,  however,  a  time  arrived  when  the  sums 
which  it  was  proposed  should  be  paid  for  the  two  char- 
ters became  an  object  of  importance  to  the  Finance 
Minister;  and,  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  projects  having 
been  made  by  a  select  committee,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  with 
a  royal  message,  recommending  the  grant  of  two  char- 
ters for  the  benefit  of  trade,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
the  large  sums  which  were  to  be  paid  for  them  towards 
the  Civil  List.  The  Act  of  the  6th  Geo.  I.  cap.  18, 
shortly  afterwards  passed,  authorizing  his  Majesty  to 
grant  two  separate  charters  of  incorporation  ;  namely, 
one  to  "  The  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company," 
and  the  other  to  "  The  London  Assurance  Company," 
empowering  each  of  them  "  to  assure  on  ships  at  sea, 
and  going  to  sea,"  and  "  to  lend  money  on  bottomry," 

*  The  then  Attorney-general  was  proceeded  against  for  the  part  which 
he  took  in  it. 
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and  each  to  have  u  perpetual  succession,"  and  a  com- 
mon seal. 

The  same  Act  of  Parliament  contained  numerous 
clauses  for  "restraining  extravagant  and  unwarrant- 
able practices,"  and  suppressing  schemes  and  projects 
then  afloat,  calculated  to  impose  on  the  public ;  thus 
affording  evidence  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  the 
legislature,  which  experience  has  abundantly  justified, 
that  the  objects  of  the  proposed  Corporations  were 
perfectly  legitimate. 

Charters  were  granted  by  the  Crown  bearing  date 
June  the  22nd,  1 720,  by  which  the  two  Companies  were 
empowered,  in  conformity  with  the  Act,  exclusive  of  all 
other  Joint  Stock  societies  or  partnerships  whatso- 
ever, to  effect  marine  insurances ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  two  Corporations  from  merging  into  a 
monopoly,  it  is  forbidden  by  the  Act.  and  by  both  char- 
ters, that  any  person  possessing  stock  in  either  Com- 
pany shall  purchase  stock  in  the  other,  either  in  his 
own  name,  or  in  that  of  any  other  person  in  trust  for 
him,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  Private,  or  particular  per- 
sons were  permitted  to  continue  making  such  insur- 
ances, provided  the  same  were  not  made  for  the 
account  or  risk  of  any  society  or  partnership. 

Each  of  the  Companies  was  to  pay  into  the  Exche- 
quer the  sum  of  £300,000  by  instalments ;  and  they 
did  each  pay,  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  their 
charters,  £100,000;  and  in  two  months  afterwards, 
each  paid  the  second  instalment  of  £50,000.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  at  this  particular  period  the 
commercial  world  was  in  a  panic,  trade  was  paralysed, 
South  Sea  Stock  had  rapidly  declined,  and  the  public 
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funds  were  in  like  manner  greatly  depressed,  when 
the  two  Companies,  having  at  the  same  time  to  raise 
the  amount  of  their  respective  capital  stocks,  were 
bound  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  ready  money 
to  answer  all  demands  upon  their  policies. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1721,  the  Corporation  obtained 
another  charter  for  assurances  on  lives,  and  also  for 
assurance  of  houses  and  goods  from  lire,  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Royal  Exchange  for  Insurances  of 
Houses  and  Goods  from  Fire ; "  to  have  perpetual 
succession,  and  to  have  a  distinct  common  seal,  but  to 
be  under  the  management  of  the  same  governors  and 
directors  as  should  be  elected  under  the  charter  for 
marine  insurances.* 

The  Act  authorizing  the  grant  of  the  charter  for  as- 
surances on  lives,  extended  the  periods  for  completing 
the  payments  to  be  made  by  the  two  Corporations  ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  "  calamity  of  the  times," 
the  balance  of  £150,000  was  eventually  remitted,  the 
Corporations  being  released  by  Act  7  Geo.  I.  from 
all  further  demands ;  and  more  than  one  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  unconnected  with  either  of 
them,  asserting  in  their  places  that  "  Government  had 
squeezed  out  of  the  Companies  as  much  as  they  could 
in  conscience  expect." 

In  the  year  1793,  the  Corporation  was  empowered 
by  Act  of  33  Geo.  III.,  under  the  title,  for  the  purposes 
only  of  that  Act,  of  the  "  Royal  Exchange  Assurance 
Annuity  Company,"  to  grant  and  purchase  annuities 
on  lives. 

*  The  London  Assurance  Company  obtained  a  similar  charter  at  the 
same  time. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  last,  and  commencement  of 
the  present  centuries,  the  charters  of  the  two  Corpo- 
rations for  effecting  marine  insurances  were  assailed 
by  parties  anxious  to  embark  in  that  branch  of  insur- 
ance business  ;  but  the  attempts  to  induce  the  legis- 
lature to  revoke  them  were  successfully  resisted.  At 
length  the  hostility,  which  had  been  originally  directed 
against  the  charters,  subsided  into  a  desire  that  they 
might  be  preserved,  but  that  the  exclusive  privileges 
which  they  conferred  should  be  annulled,  and  they 
were  repealed ;  permitting  the  formation  of  other  Joint 
Stock  Companies  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  marine 
insurances,  Earl  Grey  strenuously  opposing  the  mea- 
sure, as  tending  to  the  injury  of  the  excellent  body  of 
private  underwriters  which  had  been  matured  along 
with  them. 

The  peculiar  privileges  which,  by  the  measure  just 
mentioned,  were  thrown  open  to  all  Companies  that 
might  desire  to  exercise  them,  caused  no  change  in  the 
position  of  the  corporation  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
brief  memoir :  it  has  continued  marine  as  well  as  fire 
insurances,  as  before,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  has 
adopted  the  system  which  has  of  late  become  so  gene- 
ral, of  dividing,  among  persons  effecting  life  insurances, 
a  portion  of  the  profit  on  that  branch  of  business. 

LONDON  ASSURANCE. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that  this  Corpo- 
ration is  about  to  find  a  locus  standi  in  the  new  Royal 
Exchange.  The  London  Assurance  was  established  in 
1721.  A  number  of  persons  formed  a  Company,  and 
raised  a  capital  by  means  of  transferable  shares.     Tts 
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objects  are  similar  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Company 
we  have  just  described. 


Gresham  Club  IIou~e. 

There  is  yet  another  building  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange, — 

THE    GRESHAM    CLUB    HOUSE. 

Of  this  elegant  structure  the  first  stone  was  laid  early 
in  the  present  year  in  King  William-street,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  St.  Swithin's-lane,  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  the 
usual  ceremonies  ;  there  were  present  also  the  Sheriffs, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Club  Committee,  Dr.  Croly  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  other  influential  gentlemen. 
In  the  evening  the  event  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner 
i 
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at  the  Albion  Tavern  in  Aldersgate-street.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  (William  Magnay, 
Esq.,)  supported  by  the  Sheriffs,  some  of  the  Alder- 
men, and  other  gentlemen  of  position  and  character  in 
the  City. 

The  Club  is  under  the  presidency  of  John  Abel 
Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
composing  the  Committee,  and  the  high  respectability 
of  its  members,  augur  well  for  the  success  of  this 
splendid  establishment. 

The  building  is  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Henry 
Flower,  architect.  The  above  new  is  taken  from  the 
church  corner  of  Lombard-street,  and  shows  the  design 
to  the  best  advantage. 

WELLINGTON     STATUE. 

West  of  the  Exchange,  forming  no  part  of  the  build- 
ing itself,  is  a  bronze  equestrian  figure  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  It  was  cast  by  Chantrey,  and  is  com- 
posed of  metal  which  formerly  existed  in  the  form  of 
guns  taken  from  the  enemy.  The  cost  of  the  figure 
was  £9,000,  besides  the  metal  valued  at  £1,500,  which 
was  contributed  by  the  Government.  It  was  resolved 
that  it  should  be  completed  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
great  day  of  Waterloo,  the  18th  of  June,  1844;  when, 
every  thing  having  been  duly  prepared,  the  inaugura- 
tion took  place  on  that  day,  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  interest. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony  had  been  in  this 
country  on  a  visit  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  at  the 
moment  the  preparations  were  complete,  happened  to 
be  at  the  Mansion-house,  breakfasting  with  the  Lord 
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Mayor,  when  Mr.  Masterman,  M.P.  for  the  City  of 
London,  and  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  were  announced  as  a 
deputation  from  the  Gresham  Committee,  to  notify 
that  the  ceremony  of  exposing  the  statue  to  public 
view  was  about  to  be  performed,  and  to  express  a  hope 
that  his  Majesty  would  grace  it  with  his  presence. 
The  royal  guest  declared  he  should  be  most  happy  to 
witness  any  thing  done  to  honour  the  illustrious  name 
of  Wellington,  and  proposed  that  the  company  should 
forthwith  proceed  to  the  Exchange.  As  his  Majesty 
entered  the  space  reserved,  the  band  struck  up  "  God 
save  the  Queen."  The  Committee  then  walked  twice 
round  the  statue,  and  the  covering  was  removed  amidst 
the  hearty  cheering  of  the  populace.  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones 
subsequently  addressed  his  Majesty.  The  citizens  of 
London,  he  said,  wishing  to  honour  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, had,  with  the  aid  of  the  Government,  who  fur- 
nished the  metal,  raised  that  statue,  which  had  been 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  a  great  artist,  now  no  more. 
He  added,  it  was  the  first  equestrian  bronze  figure 
which  had  ever  been  raised  during  the  life  of  the  per- 
son represented.  Never  had  king  or  subject  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  himself  so  perpetuated  before.  Inde- 
pendent of  his  victories,  the  City  of  London  felt  that 
they  owed  much  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Three 
cheers  were  given  for  the  Duke,  in  which  the  King 
heartily  joined.  Another  cheer  followed  in  honour  of 
the  King  of  Saxony,  and  his  Majesty  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  then  withdrew  to  the  Mansion-house. 

The  statue  is  by  the  celebrated  Chantrey,  who  died 
before  its  completion.     It  has  been  sharply  criticised 
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both  in  verse  and  prose,  but  is  still  a  noble  and  mag- 
nificent object. 

OPENING    OF    THE    NEW    ROYAL    EXCHANGE. 

Her  Majesty  having  signified  her  pleasure  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  opening  ceremony,  was  also  pleased  to  ap- 
point that  it  should  take  place  on  Monday,  October  the 
28th,  1844.  when  the  following  order  will  be  observed  : 
Her  Majesty  will  be  received  by  the  civic  authorities 
at  the  platform  in  front  of  the  portico,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Exchange.  The  procession,  after  conducting  her 
Majesty  round  the  building,  will  proceed  through  the 
west  entrance  into  the  ambulatory  to  the  right,  conti- 
nuing entirely  round  to  the  west  end  again ;  then  cross- 
ing the  open  area  from  west  to  east,  advance  to  the 
entrance  of  Lloyd's  rooms.  The  procession  will  then 
ascend  to  the  commercial  rooms,  and  passing  through 
the  subscribers'  rooms,  enter  the  reading  room,  where 
a  throne  had  been  previously  erected.  The  Queen  hav- 
ing taken  her  seat,  the  Recorder  is  to  deliver  a  suitable 
address;  after  which  the  Lord  Mayor  will  present  to 
her  Majesty  the  Chairman  of  the  Gresham  Committee, 
the  Master  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  the  Architect, 
and  the  Seconder  of  the  Common  Council  Address. 

The  civic  functionaries  will  afterwards  conduct  the 
Queen  to  the  royal  table,  when  her  Majesty  will  par- 
take of  a  dejeuner,  attended  by  the  Lord  Mayor  only. 
After  the  proclamation  of  heralds  in  the  merchants' 
area,  the  ceremony  will  terminate,  and  her  Majesty, 
preceded  as  before,  will  re-pass  the  open  area  to  her 
carriage  at  the  great  western  entrance. 


APPENDIX. 


TENANTS    OF     THE    LATE     ROYAL    EXCHANGE 

AT    THE    TIME    OF    THE    FIRE,     10TH    JANUARY,    1838, 

Previous  to  which  each  side  of  the  Building  ivas  numbered  in  with  the 
Street  and  Alley  which  such  part  of  the  Building  faced. 

Those  with  an  Asterisk  have  become  Tenants  in  the   new  Building, 
which  is  numbered  by  itself,  without  reference  to  any  Street. 


Cornhill  Front,  (South  Side). 

No.  88.  Effingham  Wilson,*  Bookseller  and  Publisher, 

Who  occupied  these  premises  for  nearly  thirty  years  before  the  late 
fire  ;  he  has  been  absent  nearly  seven  years  since  that  event,  and  is  now 
reinstated  at  No.  11,  South-east  corner  of  the  new  building. 

89.  Blight  and  *Burrup,  Stationers. 

90.  John  William  Greaves,*  Tobacconist. 

91.  John  Richardson,  Bookseller,  (since  dead). 

92.  W.  Everett,*  Newsman,  (under  Lloyd's  steps). 

Front  Stairs  to  Lloyd's,  Gresham  Lecture  Room,  §c. 
E.  Edwards,  Patent  Medicine  Shop. 


South  Gate,  (principal  Entrance). 

93.    J.  R.  Durrant,*  Stockbroker. 
95.     Letts  and  Son,*  Stationers. 
K 
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No.  96.  Capel,*  Cureton,  and  Cundy,  Stockbrokers. 

97.  John  Chappell,*  Stationer  and  Newsman. 

98.  C.  Williamson,  Watch  Maker. 


Thkeadneedle  Street,  Back,  (North  Side.) 
Broughton  and  Grimstead,  Stockbrokers. 
Thomas  Kennedy,*  Newsman. 

1.  Palmer  and  Hope,*  Stockbrokers. 

2.  Arthur  Betts,*  Music  Seller. 

3.  Joseph  Pedley,  Soda  Water  Manufacturer. 

Back  Stairs  to  Lloyd's  Coffee-house. 

4.  Stephen  Bithray,*  Optician. 


North  Gate. 

5.  C.  R.  Forrester,*  Notary  Public. 

6.  John  Burrup,*  Stationer. 

7.  James  Watson,*  Stockbroker. 

8.  Henry  Wilson,*  Auctioneer,  Surveyor  and  Estate 

Agent. 

9.  Charles  W.  Hodges,*  Tobacconist. 
10.     Carter  and  Bromley,*  Stationers. 


Sweeting's  Alley,  (East  End.) 

12.  William  Tent,*  Glover. 

13.  James  Pawley,  Map  Seller,   (since  retired). 
H.  and  J.  Towgood  Longridge  &  Co. 

14-15.     J.  M.  French,*  Chronometer  Maker. 

16.  John  Venn  and  Sons,  Notaries  Public. 

17.  Digance  and  Co.,*  Hatters. 


East  Gate. 
17b.  Ellicot  and  Smith,  Watch  Makers. 

18.  Nathaniel  Button,  Pastrycook. 

19.  Barber  and  Son,*  Hatters. 

20.  J.  Jessop,  Boot  Maker. 
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Castle  Alley,  (West  End). 
Stairs  to  Royal  Exchange  Insurance  Office. 
No.     2.  Withers  and  Scorer,*  Notaries  Public. 

3.  James  Bethell,  Law  Stationer,  (since  retired). 

4.  Dundee  and  Perth,  Steam-Packet  Office. 


West  Gate. 

7.  Sutton,  Son,  and  Gribble,*  Stockbrokers. 

8.  John  Foster  and  Son,  ditto. 

9.  Joseph  Davis,  ditto. 

10.  De  Hague  and  Holmes,  ditto. 

11.  Robert  Peake,*  ditto. 


TENANTS  OVER  THE  LATE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

East  Gallery. 
Top  of  Front  Staircase  from  Cornhill,  on  the  Right. 

The  Gresham  Lecture  Rooms. 

4.  Merchant  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum. 

5.  Messrs.  Fenning  and  Sheppard. 


Outer  Pawne. 

7.  River  Dee  Office,  (removed  to  9,  Mansion  House-st.) 

8.  George  Smith. 

9.  Lewis  Burnand. 

10.  F.  Secretan. 

11.  Hodges  and  Johnson. 


On  the  Left. 

1.  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Office,*  (the  entire  west  end). 

2.  Messrs.  Harford  and  Rivaz. 

3.  Anthony  Higbmore. 
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East  Inner  Pawns. 

Merchant  Seamen's  Office,  (moved  to  25,  Birchin  Lane). 

For  the  relief  of  seamen  disabled  by  sickness,  wounds,  or  other  ac- 
cidental misfortunes,  and  those  who  are  decrepit  or  worn  out  by  age, 
are  to  be  relieved  by  pensions  or  otherwise,  as  to  the  President  and 
Governors  seem  meet ;  and  also  to  relieve  the  widows,  and  children 
under  14  years  of  age,  of  seamen  killed,  slain,  or  drowned ;  and  also 
the  widows  and  children  of  seamen  as  shall  die  after  having  contri- 
buted for  21  years  to  the  Corporation  ;  and  also  the  widows  and 
children  of  such  seamen  as,  at  the  time  of  their  death,  shall  have 
been  receiving,  or  have  been  entitled  to  receive  pensions,  as  worn-out 
seamen.    Certificates  of  proof  are  to  be  produced. 

Supported  by  all  masters  of  ships  belonging  to  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  paying  2s.  per  month  out  of  their  wages,  during  the  time  they 
are  employed ;  and  provides  that,  in  case  of  need,  themselves  or  their 
families  are  to  be  allowed  a  proportionate  increase  of  pension.  And  all 
seamen  paying  Is.  per  month.  [But  exempts  those  employed  in  any 
boats  in  taking  of  fish  which  are  brought  fresh  ashore;  and  boats  and 
vessels  trading  from  place  to  place  within  any  river  in  Great  Britain  ox 
Ireland.]    This  laudable  society  distributes  about  £20,000  annually. 

No  6  ^  R°bert  Dewar. 

t  Thomas  John  Culliford. 


West  Inner  Pawne. 

4.     Lord  Mayor's  Court  Offices,  with  stairs  from  Castle  Alley, 
(now  in  the  Old  Jewry).     Office  hours  10  till  4. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  extends  to  all  places  within  the  City 
and  Liberties.  Its  sittings  for  the  trial  of  causes  are  held  in  the  Guild- 
hall, and  are  appointed  by  the  Recorder,  who  acts  as  judge.  It  takes 
cognizance  of  attachments  of  a  debtor's  property  to  any  amount  under 
the  peculiar  custom  of  London,  and  debts  above  40s.  may  be  speedily 
recovered. 

The  Mayor's  Court  is  a  Court  of  Record,  and  is  of  a  double  capacity, 
possessing  an  equitable  as  well  as  a  legal  jurisdiction,  which  it  exercise? 
by  a  primary  original  authority  inherent  in  it,  and  holds  concurrent 
authority  with  the  courts  of  common  law  at  Westminster  Hall  over  all 
actions  of  a  civil  nature  arising  out  of  the  common  or  general  law  of  the 
land  within  its  jurisdiction ;  and  holds  pleas  of  a  variety  of  causes  of 
considerable  importance  in  exclusion  of  those  courts,  arising  out  of  the 
City  customs,  as  Foreign  Attachment,  Sequestration,  Disfranchisement, 
Defamation,  <kc.  ;  as  also  penal  actions  under  acts  of  Common  Council. 
It  has  also  the  power  of  removing  causes  from  the  Sheriffs'  Court,  and 
adjudicating  upon  them.  The  equitable  power  of  this  Court  within  its 
jurisdiction  is  concurrent  with  that  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  is 
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used  for  the  discovery  of  property  in  the  hands  of  garnishees ;  also  bills 
for  account,  &c.  &c.  It  has  likewise  the  exclusive  privilege  of  awarding 
restitution  of  apprentice  premiums. 


East,  North,  and  West  Pawne. 
Lloyd's  Coffee  House,*  the  entire  north  side,  with  a  stair- 
case  from  Threadneedle-street,  (at  the  North-west  corner 
of  which  the  fire  commenced). 


In  Cornhiix,  at  the  outer  Pillars  of  the  Exchange. 
Holmes  and  Pottle,*  Newsmen. 
J.  Leathwaite,*  Newsman. 
Thomas  Hathway,*  ditto. 
The  extensive  Vaults  beneath  the  Exchange  (formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  East  India  Company,  as  Pepper  warehouses) 
were  let  to  Sir  William  Curtis,  Bart.,  and  used  for  depositing 
the  old  account  books  of  the  neighbouring  private  Bankers. 


Places  entirely  moved  to  make  room  for  the  extension  of  the  present 
Exchange,  and  for  enlarging  the  approaches  at  the  East  end. 

In  Threadneedle  Street. 
St.  Bartholomew's  the  Great. 

Mrs.  Boughy.  ^ 

Williams,  Gun  Smith. 
Cock  Tavern. 
Simon  and  Lightfoot,  Chemists,  &c. 
Sweeting's  Alley. 
Sweeting's  Rents. 
Freeman's  Court. 
Five  Houses,  Nos.  83  to  87,  fronting  Cornbill. 


At  the  West  End. 
Castle  Alley. 

Bank  Street,  (facing  centre  front  of  the  Bank  of  England). 
Bank  Buildings. 
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Act  for  converting  the  Monarchy  into  a  Common 

wealth  hurnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange  . 
Act  empowering  the  pulling  down  of  Bank-buildings 
Admiralty  (Lords  of),  present  of  charts  to  Lloyd's 
Airey,  Professor  .... 

Albert,  Prince,  laid  the  foundation-stone 
Aldermen,  court  of,  1574    . 
Angers tein,  J.  J. 
Angell,  Mr.,  architect 
Antiquity  of  the  Gresham  family 

Antwerp 

Architects  selected  as  judges  of  plans 

Aston,  George,  Esq.     . 
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CATALOGUE  OF  USEFUL  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  EFFINGHAM  WILSON, 

ROYAL    EXCHANGE,    LONDON. 


THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES 

OF 

SIR    THOMAS    GRESHAM,    Knight, 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE; 

Including'  Notices  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  by 
John  William  Bdrgon,  Esq. 
Now  offered,  for  a  limited  time,  at  the  very  reduced  price  of  15s. 
In   two  handsome  large  octavo  volumes,  embellished  with  a  fine 
portrait,  and  twenty-nine  other  engravings,  elegantly  bound  in 
cloth.    Recently  published  at  £\  10*. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Edward  the  Sixth,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,— Reigns,  not  exceeded  in 
interest  by  any  period  of  our  history  ;  and  never  was  a  man's  life 
more  actively  and  usefully  spent  in  benefitting  the  land  of  his  birth, 
and  enriching  its  metropolis.  Commerce  in  particular  then  made  a 
gigantic  stride,  of  which  he  was  by  no  means  an  inactive  spectator, 
and  has  been  not  inaptly  styled  the  "Great  Patriarch  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Finance." 

With  a  liberality  truly  patriotic,  he  erected  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  Merchants,  the  Royal  Exchange;  and  in  addition  to  his 
other  extensive  Charities,  founded  and  endowed  Seven  Lectureships, 
for  the  Gratuitous  instruction  of  the  Citizens  of  London  in  the  seven 
liberal  Sciences. 

Memoirs  of  so  eminent  an  individual  should  therefore  possess 
attractions  alike  to  the  Student  in  History,  the  Antiquary,  and  the 
Merchant ;  while  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  thatthename  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  is  sufficiently  well  known  in  this  great  metropolis, 
to  make  its  citizens  anxious  to  possess  further  knowledge  of  his 
character  and  personal  history  ;  more  particularly  when  it  is  pro- 
duced in  such  an  elegant  style,  and  at  such  a  price,  as  is  almost  in- 
credible even  in  these  days  of  cheap  literature. 

It  is  therefore  confidently  presumed,  that  few  Merchants, 
Bankers,  or  Members  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
will  be  without  it. 

"  These  are  two  magnificent  volumes  in  regard  to  size,  illustration,  and  typngra- 
phy ;  nor  are  their  literary  contents  unworthy  their  external  splendour,  or  the  fame  of 
the  distinguished  merchant  to  whose  biography  they  are  devoted.  In  its  present  shape 
the  work  will  form  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  libraries  of  all  citizen*  of  Lon- 
don. The  illustrations  comprise  the  authentic  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham ; 
the  School  House  at  Holt,  in  Norfolk,  formely  the  residence  of  the  Gresham  family; 
the  English-house  at  Antwerp,  erected  by  him  ;  Intwood-hall,  Norfolk,  the  residence 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  ;  and  a  variety  of  wood  engravings  and  initial  letters  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  tasteful  and  effective  manner. "—  United  Service  Gazette. 

Very  few  copies  remain  for  sale  of  the  large  paper  in  2  vols. 
royal  8vo.  with  proof  impressions  of  the  plates,  price  £\  5s.,  pub- 
lished at  £3. 


Published  by  Effingham  Wilson,  No.  11,  South-East  Corner,  Royal  Exchange. 


WILSON'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
NEW    ROYAL    EXCHANGE, 

INCLUDING  AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  FORMER  EDIFICES; 
AND  A  BRIEF  MEMOIR  OF 

SIR  THOMAS  GRESHAM,  Knt., 

Founder  of  the  original  Burse  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  1  vol.  12mo.  with  18  Embellishments,  in  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

fflomimrrial  SHorfes. 

GumersalTs  Tables  of  Interest,  &c 

Interest  and  Discount  Tables,  computed  at  2|»  3,  3\,  4,  4j,  and 
5  per  cent  from  1  to  365  days,  and  from  £l  to  ,^20, 000,  that  tbe 
Interest  or  Discount  on  any  sum, for  any  number  ofdays,atany 
of  the  above  rates,  may  be  obtained  by  the  inspection  of  one 
page  only.  Each  Rate  occupies  eighty  pages :  the  last  five  of 
which  are  devoted  to  the  same  number  of  pounds  from  1  to  11 
months,  and  from  1  to  10  years.  They  are  also  accompanied 
with  Tables  of  Time  and  Brokerage,  being  altogether  a  vast  im- 
provement on  Thompson  and  others. 

By  T.  B.  Gumersall,  Accountant,  London. 
This  work  is  pre-eminently  distinguished  from  all  others  on 
the  same  subject  by  facility  of  reference,  distinctness  of  type, 
and  accuracy  of  calculation. 

Sixth  Edition,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  (pp.  500),  price  10s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth. 


Tate's  Modern  Cambist. 

The  Modern  Cambist :  forming  a  Manual  of  Exchanges  in  the 
various  operations  of  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Bullion;  with 
Tables  of  Foreign  Weights  and  Measures,  corrected  by  a  Sup- 
plementary Appendix,  containing  the  late  alterations  in  the 
Monetary  System  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 
By  William  Tate. 
Fifth  Edition,  price  12s.  bound  in  cloth. 

"  Tate's  '  Modern  Cambist'  is  an  elaborate  work  on  exchanges  and  bullion  opera- 
tions, where  the  arithmetical  principles  of  the  subjects  are  usefully  and  skilfully  inter- 
mingled with  the  practical  examples.  Besides  its  business  uses,  the  volume  affords  a 
complete  account  of  all  the  coins  and  monies  of  trading,  and  their  respective  value." — 

Spectator. 

"  This  manual  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  merchant's  counting-house,  and  in 
ever)-  school  where  youth  is  educated  for  mercantile  pursuits.  The  author  is  a  man 
of  undoubted  ability;  and  has  been  employed,  we  understand,  to  make  the  bullion 
calculations  for  the  Royal  Mint." — Mercantile  Journal. 

"Tate's  'Modern  Cambist.'— This  is  an  improved  edition  of  a  work  that  will  be 
found  highly  useful  to  all  commercial  meu  who  have  any  foreign  transactions,  and 
as  a  study  to  young  saercantile^persons  and  gentlemen  who  are  connected  with  'Change; 
also,  travellers  who  wish  to  understand  about  remittances  and  letters  of  credit.  The 
work  appears  to  be  very  complete  and  accurate." — Taif*  Edinburgh  Mag. 


Chinese  Duties. 

Schedule  Tariff  of  Duties  on  the  Foreign  Trade  with  China,  in 
Chinese  and  Mercantile  Currency,  Reduced  into  the  Equiva- 
lent English  Rates  in  Sterling  Money. 
By  W.  Tate,  Author  of  '  The  Modern  Cambist,'  on  a  large  sheet, 
Price  Is. 
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Fenn's  Guide  to  the  Funds. 

A  Compendium  of  the  English  and  Foreign  Funds,  and  the  princi- 
pal Joint-Stock  Companies;  forming  an  Epitome  of  the  various 
Objects  of  lnvestmentnegotiable  in  London :  with  some  Account 
of  the  Internal  Debts  and  Revenues  of  the  Foreign  States,  and 
Tables  for  calculating  the  Value  of  the  different  Stocks,  &c. 
By  Charles  Fenn,  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Third  Edition,  price  5s.  bound  in  cloth. 
"  This  little  volume  contains  a  variety  of  well-arranged  information,  indispensable 
to  every  capitalist,  banker,  merchant,  trader,  and  agriculturist." — Morning  Herald. 
"So  much  useful  matter  in  so  small  a  compass  is  seldom  to  be  met  with.'' — Times. 


Wade  on  Money. 

Principles  of  Money  ;  with  their  application  to  the  Reform  of  the 
Currency  and  of  Banking,  and  to  the  Relief  of  Financial  Diffi- 
culties. 

By  John  Wade.  Pp.  80,  price  2s.  6d. 

"  With  many  of  the  general  views  expressed  by  Air.  Wade  we  coincide,  and  the 
maxims  which  he  lays  down  as  the  best  basis  lor  »  National  Currency  are  generally 
sound  and  well  considered.'—  Morning  Chronicle. 


Money  and  its  Vicissitudes  in  Value  j 

As  they  effect  National  Industry  and  pecuniary  contracts  ;  with 

a  Postscript  on  Joint  Stock  Hanks. 
By  Samuel  Bailev,  Esq.,  Author  of  "Essays  on  the  Formation  of 

Public  Opinion,"  &c.  224  pp.  Svo.     Price  reduced  to  6s.  bds. 


Booth's  Interest  Tables. 

Tables  of  Interest,  on  a  New  Plan  ;  by  which  the  Interest  of  any 
sum,  consecutively,  from  One  Pound  to  a  Thousand,  from  One 
to  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  Days,  will  be  found  at  One 
View,  without  the  trouble  or  risk  of  addition  ;  also,  the  Fraction- 
al Parts  of  a  Pound,  and  from  One  to  Ten  Thousand  Pounds,  at 
Five  per  Cent. ;  also,  Tables  of  Commission,  Time,  &c. 
By  David  Booth. 
■  I  have  examined  Mr.  Booth's  Interest  Tables ;  the  arrangement  is  novel  and  per- 
spicuous;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  work  will  be  far  more  useful 
to  the  public  than  any  one  which  has  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject." — 

Charles  Cartwright,  Accountant-General  to  the  East  India  Company. 
This  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  cheapest  work  ever  published, 
price  only  £\.  16s. ;  formerly  sold  at  £3.  3s. 


Warehouse  Rent  Time  Tables. 

A  Concise  Method  of  Calculating  Dock  Warehouse  Rent  on  Pro- 
duce, Ac,  showing  the  number  of  weeks  from  any  given  date. 
Intended  for  the   use  of  merchants,  brokers,  and  dealers  in 
produce  ;  also  dock  companies'  clerks. 
By  John  Ella,  East  and  West  India  Dock  Companies  service. 
Price  3s.  6d. 


Royal  Exchange. 
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Tate's  Bankers'  Clearing-House. 

The  System  of  the  London  Bankers'  Clearances,  and  tlieir  Effects 
upon  the  Currency,  explained  and  exemplified  by  Formulae  of 
the  Clearing-house  Accounts. 
By  W.  Tate,  Author  of"  The  Modern  Cambist,"  S  c.    2s.  6d. 


Jackson's  Book-keeping. 

A   New   Check-Journal ;  combining  the  advantages  of  the  Day- 
Book,  Journal,  and  Cash. Book;  forming  a  complete  System  of 
Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry:  with  copious  illustratioi  s  of 
Interest  Accounts,  and  Joint  Adventures;  and  a  New  Method  of 
Book-keeping,  or  Double  Entry  by  Single. 

By  George  Jackson,  Accountant,  London. 
Sixth    Edition,  with   the   most  effectual  means  of  preventing 
Fraud,  Error,  and  Embezzlement,  in  Cash  Transactions,  and  in 
the   Receipt  and  Delivery  of  Goods,  &c.  price  6s.  bound  in 
cloth. 

M  We  can  conscientiously  add  our  meed  of  approval  to  tbat  of  the  many  who  have 
already  preceded  us  in  the  "same  task,  and  strougly  recommend  it  to  general  adoption." 

Atherueum. 


Walton's  Calculator's  Guide. 
Calculator's  Sure  Guide;  or,  the  most  comprehensive  Reckoner 
ever  published  :  applicable  to  all  Business  Transactions. 
By  William  Walton,  Accountant. 
Pp.  1  to  931  exhibit  an  invaluable  set  of  Tables,  as  by  a  single  in- 
spection may  be  obtained  the  amount  of  any  number  of  pounds, 
yards.  Ac.  from  1  to  500,  at  any  price,  from  a  Farthing  to  Haif- 
a-crown. 

%•  These  limits  embrace  at  lea't  nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  calculations  which  business,  in  the  most  general  sense  of 
the  term,  requires  to  be  made.    Those  who  have  occasionally 
transactions  on  a  larger  scale,  will  find  the  numbers  after  500 
advance  by  hundreds,  thousands,  and  ten-thousands,  as  far  as 
90,000. 
Pages  231  to  596    the  end)  contain  Tables  up  to  250  by  units, 
thence  to  100»  by  hnndreds,  thence  to  10,C00  by  thousands,  and 
thence  to  S0,0(»0  by  ten-thousands,  at  the  various  prices  from 
2s.  Gd.  to  19s.  lid.  advancing  a  penny  each  step ;  and  for  the  in- 
termediate farthings  between  the  limits  of  ^s.  6d.  and  5s.  the  ad- 
vance by  units  is  only  up  to  10,  and  thence  by  tens,  hundreds, 
&c  to  9  i,000. 
Dividends  on  Bankrupts'    and  Insolvents'   Estates.— It  will 
readily   be  perceived  that  the  amount  of  dividends  on  such  estates 
may  be  easily  found,  by  considering  the  numbers  as  pounds  sterling, 
and  the  price  as  the  dividend  per  pound  ;  and  theu  fractional  parts" 
in  every  page  are  exclusively  calculated  for  that  purpose.    In  the 
Introduction  to  the  work  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author  considered 
this  branch  otparamount  importance. 

1  large  volume  Svo.  [600  pages),  price  £\.  Is.  bound  in  cloth. 
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Drabwell's  Coal  Tables. 

Improved  Coal-Market  Tables,  for  ascertaining  the  Value  of  any 
quantity  of  coals  at  any  price ;  also,  Discount  and  Scorage 
Tables. 

By  William  Drabwell,  Accountant.  12ino.  5s.  bd9. 


ptoUtls  of  ©ommercfal  Betters  for 
§?outh. 


Anderson's  Mercantile  Letters. 

A  Collection  of  Modern  Letters  of  Business;  with  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory;  an  Analytical  Index;  and  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining pro  forma  Invoices,  Account  Sales,  Bills  of  Lading,  and 
Bills  of  Exchange.  Also,  an  Explanation  of  the  German  Chain- 
Rule,  as  applicable  to  the  Calculations  of  Exchanges:  with  a 
Nomenclature  of  Technicalities  not  to  be  found  in  any  Dic- 
tionary. 

By  W.  Anderson. 

••  Youth  designed  for  mercantile  pursuits  cannot  be  better  occupied  than  in  copy- 
ing these  letter*  "Standard. 

u  The  style  of  these  letters  is  simple,  clear,  concise,  and  correct, — saying  much  in 
a  little  compass  :  the  author  is  evidently  a  man  of  business,  and  his  book  may  be 
regarded  as  an  intermediate  step  between  the  school  and  the  counting-house,  and  is 
the  only  work  of  its  kind  in  existence.  There  are  also  forms  of  invoices,  bills  of 
lading,  bills  of  exchange;  in  fact,  we  have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  so  much  useful  matter 
in  so  small  a  compass.  To  young  men  just  entering  counting-houses,  this  book  will 
be  a  very  great  assistant  indeed  :  we  have  heard  several  elderly  merchants  of  great 
respectability  and  influence  say,  that  if  they  had  but  possessed  such  a  book  in  their 
youthful    days,  it    would  have  saved  them  a  world  of  trouble." — London  Mercantile 

Journal. 

"  A  most  comprehensive  and  complete  guide  to  commercial  transactions,  the  exam- 
ples being  taken  from  genuine  commercial  letters  ;  and  the  whole  work  being  direc- 
ted to  objects  of  practical  utility  and  matters  of  genuine  business,  it  forms  a  most  use- 
ful assistant  in  all  branches  of  trade  and  commerce." — Courier. 

"The  New  Edition  is  not  merely  valuable  as  examples  of  commercial  style,  but  as 
introducing  the  reader  and  student,  in  the  most  familiar  and  intelligible  manner,  to 
the  system  of  commercial  dealings  in  all  its  branches,  as  carried  on  between  this  and 
other  countries ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  book  which  should  be  found  in  every  counting-house 
and  school,  as  the  general  mercantile  information  which  it  communicates  and  fami- 
liarises cannot  fail  to  render  it  interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers." — Examiner. 

"  We  have  only  to  announce  a  second  edition  of  this  excellent  work.  Of  its  merits, 
as  being  the  first  of  its  class,  we  have  already  spoken.  We  perceive  that  in  this  edition 
much  has  been  inserted  which  tends  to  add  to  its  previous  utility.  We  would  espe- 
cially notice  '  Australian  correspondence.'  This  is  novel  and  striking,  and  speaks 
much  for  the  growing  commerce  of  that  rising  colony.  These  letters  are  models  for 
the  man  of  business  and  the  counting-house.  Further  commendation  would  be  super- 
fluous."— Atlas 

Second  Edition  in  a  neat  12mo.  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  price  5s. 


*m*  InadditiontotheforegoingteveryCoymERciAL  Work  f{/"  repute 
is  constantly  on  Sale. 
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With  full  Allowance  to  Schools  and  Private  Teachers. 


Tate's  Elements  of  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Containing  a  Minute  Investigation  of  the  Principles  of  the  Science, 

and  their  General  Application  to  Commercial  Calculations. 

By  W.  Tate. 

"  Its  execution  equals  any.  The  rules  are  clear  and  more  precise  than  usual. 
The  Exercises  are  neatly  composed,  and  have  a  greater  relation  to  the  actual  busi- 
ness of  the  world  than  is  customary  with  elementary  books  ;  whilst,  to  every  branch 
that  will  admit  of  it,  rules  for  mental  calculations  or  short  cuts  to  answers,  a  e 
added  " — Spectator. 

Fifth  Edition,  improved  and  corrected,  in  1  vol.  12mo.  neatly 
bound,  price  2s.  6d. 


Recently  Published, 

A  Key  to  the  Elements  of  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Continuing  the  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  science  and  of 
the  more  intricate  portions  of  their  application;  exhibiting 
variations  in  the  modes  of  performing  arithmetical  operations  ; 
and  conveying  still  further  information  respecting  those  com- 
mercial regulations,  by  which  the  pupil  must  hereafter  be 
guided  in  his  Commercial  calculations. 
By  W.  Tate. 
Neatly  bound,  price  3s.  6d. 


Just  Published, 


Tate's  Counting-House  Guide  to  the  Higher  Branches 
of  Calculations. 

Part  the  Firit. 
Forming  an   Appendix  to  the  Elements  of  Commercial  Arith- 
metic. 

By  W.  Tate. 
A  new  and  enlarged  Edition,  in  1  vol.  12mo.  bound  in  cloth,  4s. 


Tate's  Counting-House  Guide  to  the  Higher  Branches 
of  Calculations. 

Part  the  Secosd. 

Forming  a  Supplement  and  Key  to  the  new  and  enlarged  Edition 

of  the  Appendix  to  the  tlements  of  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

By  W.  Tate. 

In  1  vol.  12mo.  bound  in  cloth,  6s. 

1  he  two  parts,  bound  in  one,  9s.  6d. 
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8chonberg's  Chain  Rule,  * 

A  Manual  of  brief  Commercial  Arithmetic,  being  an  easy,  simple, 
and  efficient  auxiliary  in  the  working  of  difficult  and  complica. 
ted  Problems  ;  applied  to  Proportion,  simple  and  compound,  di- 
rect and  Inverse;  Discount;  Barter;  Interest,  simple  or  com- 
pound; Profit  and  Loss;  Fractional  Numbers  ;  Exchange  ;  Tare, 
&c.  For  the  use  of  Schools,  Counting-houses,  and  Self-Tuition. 
By  Charles  Louis  Schonberg. 

"The  Chain-Rule  i»  a  simple,  easy,  and  clever  system  of  arithmetical  computation, 
only  requiring  to  be  known  to  be  generally  adopted,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  Ready 
Reckoners  and  the  rule  of  Thumb.  There  is  a  fascination  in  the  very  arrangement  of 
the  figures ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  amusing  as  well  as  a  most  useful  study,  and  we  strongly 
recommend  the  Chain-Rule  as  arranged  and  applied  by  Mr.  Schonberg."— Lit.    Gaz. 

Third  Edition  Neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 


Pinnock's  New  English  Grammar. 
An  Elementary  English  Grammar,  upon  an  entirely  new  princi- 
ple ;  especially  adapted,  by  its  simplicity  and  numerous  Exer- 
cises, for  the  Junior  Classes  in  Schools,  Private  Tuition,  and 
Self- Instruction. 

By  W.  H.Pinnock. 

"  The  study  of  English  Grammar  has  hitherto  been  made  any  thing  but  amusing 
to  the  youthful  learner:  all  the  works  on  this  subject  preceding  Sir.  Pinnock's  have 
been  mere  dry  wordy  productions  ;  this  little  cheap  volume,  on  the  contrary,  i«  at  once 
instructive  and  amusing,  comprising  Exercises  on  natural  and  everyday  objects,  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  youthful  capacity,  and  well  deserving  of  universal  adoption  by 
the  enlightened  teachers  of  youth. 

•'  To  Foreigners  who  are  desirious  of  a  speedy  knowledge  of  onr  language,  it  will 
prove  au  invaluable  assistant,  based  as  it  is  on  the  soundest  principles  of  grammar." 

— Atlai. 

In  ISmo.  bound  in  cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 


History  in  Rhymes. 

Rhymes  for  Youthful  Historians  :  designed  to  assist  the  Memory 
in  retaining  the  most  important  Dates  in  Ancient  History,  and 
the  principal  Events  in  the  History  of  England. 

••  How  many  are  there  of  the  common  affairs  of  human  life,  which  hare  been 
taught  in  early  years  by  the  help  of  rhyme,  and  have  been  like  nails  fasten- 
ed in  a  sure  place.  •  •  •  It  is  from  this  principle  that  moral  rules  have 
been  cast  into  a  poetic  mould  from  all  antiquity." — Dr.  IVattt'  Improvement 
of  the  Mind. 

"  You  must  not  laugh  at  this,  for  chronologists  do  not  pique  themselves  on  their 
poetry  ;  they  make  use  of  numbers  and  rhymes  merely  a»  assistants  to  me- 
mory, being  so  easily  learned."— Mrs.  Chapone. 

Fifth  Edition,  with  35  Portraits  of  Sovereigns,  price  Is.  6d. 


The  School  Books  of  every  other  Publisher  may  be  had  on  the 
most  advantageous  terms. 


Royal  Exchange. 


A  complete  Course  of  Instruction 


dFxtnti)  Hanguage, 

Which  obviates  entirely  all  necessity  for  leaving  Enyland  to 
learn  French. 

New  French  School  hy  M.  Le  Page. 

PROFESSOR    OP    FRENCH    IN     LONDON. 

"  Tbe  sale  of  many  thousands,  and  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  these  clever 
little  Books,  by  Mons."  LE  PAGE,  sufficiently  prove  tbe  public  approbation  of  his  plau 
of  teaching  French,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  natural  operaliou  ot  a  child  learn- 
ing its  native  language." 


The  French  School— Part  1. 

L'Echo  de  Paris  ;  being-  a  selection  of  Familiar  Phrases  which  a 
person  would  hear  daily  if  living  in  France.  With  a  Vocabul- 
ary of  the  Words  and  Idioms. 

**  Mons.  Le  Page's  excellent  little  work  has,  we  are  happy  tc  perceive,  run  throogh 
several  editions  with  all  the  celerity  it  deserved.  His  book  is  decidedly  the  best  we 
have  seen  for  aiding  the  instruction  of  English  children  in  the  rudiments  of  the  French 
language ;  inasmuch  as  it  approaches  nearest  to  that  best  of  all  possible  methods,  fami- 
liar conversation. — .Morning  Post. 

Seventh  Edition,  with  Additions,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
In  12mo.  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  4s. 


The  French  School-Part  2. 

Gift  of  Fluency  in  French  Conversation  :  a  Set  of  Exercises  for 
the  Learner  of  the  French  Language,  calculated  to  enable  him, 
by  means  of  practice,  to  express  himself  fluently  on  the  ordinary 
Topics  of  Life.     With  Notes.     Second  Edition,  improved. 

l2mo.  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

"  Mow*.  Le  Page's  Elementary  works  are  already  well  known  and  highly  appreciated, 
no  books  are  better  adapted  to  give  tbe  pupil  a  complete  command  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  arrangement  is  natural  and 
judicious." — Atlas. 
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The  French  School— Part  3. 

The  Last  Step  to  French  ;  or,  the  Principles  ofFrench  Grammar 
displayed  in  a  series  of  Short  Lessons,  each  of  which  is  followed 
by  Questions  and  Exercises :  with  the  Versification. 

12mo.  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  Ss.  6d. 
|£jp  The  Three  Parts  boundin  One  Volume,  price  10s. 
"  The  first  of  the  works  comprised  in  thU  collection  is  so  well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  has  met  with  so  large  a  sale,  that  we  need  unt  further  notice  it.  To  the 
utility  of  the  two  latter  works  we  beg  to  offer  our  unqualified  testimony  of  praise. 
In  '  THE  LAST  STEP  TO  FRENCH  '  we  have  a  grammar  of  the  language,  superior, 
in  our  opinion,  to  any  that  has  preceded  it,  both  in  sound  etymological  research,  and 
in  the  simplicity  of  its  arrangement;  whilst  the  collection  of  M.  Le  Page's  three  works 
into  a  single  volume  furnishes  a  complete  library  for  the  student  in  French,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  manual  of  conversation,  enabling  him  at  once  both  to  learn  and  to  speak 
the  language." — Parthenon. 

"W.  Le  Page's  tabulation  of  the  verbs  is  as  complete  as  it  is  good  :  his  syntax  is 
lucid  and  scholarlike,  and  his  Exercises  are  well  graduated,  and  likely  to  exercise 
the  student's  mind  with  his  memory."—  (lent't  Mag 

41  To  schools  and  private  teachers  these  volumes  must  he  invaluable."— Mon.  Rev. 


%•  Mons.  Le  Page,  encouraged  by  a  liberal  public,  baa  also 
published  for  the  use  of  Junior  Classes, 

The  French  Master  for  the  Nursery ; 

Or,  First  Lessons  in  French.    Roy.  18mo.  neatly  bound  ;  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"This  little  work    is    marked    with    the   usual  good  sense  and  acumen  for  tuition 

which    distinguish    the  works    of  Mons.  Le    Page. He  is  the  best  idiomatic 

instructor  we  know  of.    His  dialogues  on  the  sound  of  French  letters,  and  the  parts 
of  speech,  are  of  first-rate  excellence." — Court  Magazine. 


Le  Livre  des  Petits  Enfant  s, 

Mis  a  La  Porter  du  premier  age,  12mo.  plates,  3s.  sewed. 


A  Key  to  the  Gift  of  French  Conversation, 

By  Mons.  LE  PAGE,  author  of  ■  L'Echo  de  Paris,'  &c. 
This  new  little  book,  intended  to  assist  those  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who,  after  having  left  school,  are  desirous  of  being  able  to  converse 
in  French,  and  the  tutors  and  governesses  who  wish  to  teach  it,  will, 
it  is  presumed,  be  found  very  desirable ;  as,  while  the  original  work 
supplies  them  with  a  large  stock  of  English  words  and  phrases  of 
daily  use  in  familiar  conversation,  the  key  to  it  gives  them  the  cor- 
rect translation  of  the  same  into  French,  thereby  showing  them 
which  is  the  proper  expression  for  every  topic  of  life. 
Price  Eighteen-pence. 
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ittisrrlianeous* 


Corn,  Currency,  and  Consols, 

Their  Fluctuations  from  1790. 
"  Exceedingly  useful  for  reference  ;  tbe  engraving  is  clear  and  distinct."—  Tim**. 
"  The  illustration  from  the  eye  to  the  undemanding  it  perfect." — Lit.  Gat, 

New  edition,  price  Is.  coloured. 


The  Story  Without  an  End. 

The  Story  without  an  End.     From  the  German  of  F.  W.  GAROve, 
by  Mrs.  Austin. 

"This  is  a  delightful  fairy  tale;  we  are  all  indebted  to  Mrs.  Austin  for  on* 
literary  work  or  another,  but  our  children's  children  will  thank  her  for  this.  The 
book  altogether  is  a  literary  gem.'' — AlhenTum. 

Appropriately  embellished  -with  1?  Wood  Engravings,  in  the  first 
style  of  the  art,  from  the  pencil  of  Harvey,  price  2s.  6d.  neatly 
bound. 


A  Narrative  of  the  Treatment  Experienced  by  a  Gen- 
tleman, during:  a  state  of  Mental  Derangement ; 
Designed  to  explain  the  causes  and  the  nature  of  Insanity,  and  to 
expose  the  injudicious  conduct  pursued  towards  many  unfortu- 
nate sufferers  under  that  calamity. 

By  John  Perceval,  Esq. 
In  1  vol.  Svo.,  Ss.;  ditto  vol.  2,  10s.  6d. 


A  Familiar  Treatise  on  Nervous  Affections, 

Disorders  of  the  Head  and  Chest,  Stomach  and  Bowels,  Ac;  also 
on  the  Means  of  repairing  a  Debilitated  Constitution,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  Healthy  Digestion;  including  Prescrip- 
tions in  plain  English,  from  the  writings  and  private  practice  of 
eminent  physicians. 

By  J.  Stevenson,  M.D. 

"  Dr.  Stevenson's  work  upon  Nervous  Affections  merits  the  attention  of  all  pru- 
dent people." — Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Third  edition,  royal  ISmo.  3s.  6d.  boards. 


Vegetable  Cookery; 

"With  an  Introduction,  recommending  Abstinence  from  Animal 
Food  and  Intoxicating  Liquors. 

By  A  Lady. 
"  The  flesh  of  animals  is  not  only  unnecessary  for  the  support  of  man,  but  a 
vegetable  diet  is  more  favourable  to  health,  humanity,  and  religion."—  Vide 
Introduction. 
"  We  may  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  book  to  all  lovers  of  conserves,  con 
fection«,  *tc,  and  indeed  to  every  domestic  individual,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  family  receipts  it  contains." — Morning  Pott. 

Fourth  edition,  in  a  thick  12mo.  volume,  6s.  cloth. 
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The  Author's  Guide. 

A  Guide  to  Authors;  showing  how  to  correct  the  press, according 
to  the  mode  adopted  and  understood  by  Printers,    price  Gd. 


"Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man." 

The  Importance  of  Punctuality  enforced, 

with  an  Emblematical  Border  on  wood.  For  the  use  of  Counting- 
houses,  Warehoosbs,  Shops,  &c.  Price,  on  card-board,  8d. ; 
on  paper,  6d. 


Eccies  on  Ulcers  of  the  Leg. 

Observations  on  the  Treatment  and  Cure  of  Ulcers,  particularly 
Ulcers  of  the  Leg. 

By  William  Eccles,  Surgeon,  Old  Broad  Street. 
"A  useful  book" — Lancet. 

"  A  little  volume  of  considerable  practical  utility."— Medico- Chirvrgical  Review. 
Second  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. 


Jeremy  Bentham's  Remains. 

A  Lecture  delivered  over  the  Remains  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq. 
in  the  Webb-street  School  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine,  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1832. 

By  Southwood  Smith,  M.  D. 

Physician  to  London  Fever  Hospital;  Teacher  of  Physiology  &  Forensic  Medicine,  8cc. 

With  a  Representation  of  the  Body.    Price  2s.  6d. 


Tracts  for  the  People. 

Tractsfor  the  People:  designed  to  vindicate  Religous  and  Chris- 
tian Liberty.    1  large  vol.  12mo.  price  6s.  6d.  neat  cloth. 

"  Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  potencie  of  life  in  them, 
to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny  they  are:  nay,  they  do  preserve,  as 
in  a  viol,  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them. 
— Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth  ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life- 
blood  of  a  master-spirit,  imbalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond 
life."— Milton. 
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The  Borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent, 

In  the  Commencement  of  the  Reign  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria; 
Comprising-  its  History,  statistics,  Civil  Polity,  and  Traffic,  with 
■  biographical  and  genealogical  notices  of  eminent  individuals 
and  families;  also,  the  Manorial  History  of  Newcastle-under- 
Lyroe,  and  incidental  notices  of  other  neighbouring  places  and 
objects.    The  Appendix  contains  many  ancient  and  curious 
Charters  and  Documents  never  before  published,  and  the  Work 
is  bmbellished  with  a  variety  of  Plates. 
By  John  Ward. 
In  1  volume,  royal  Svo.  ^1  Is.    Imperial  Svo.  £2  9s. 


The  Invisible  Universe  Disclosed, 

In  which  all  the  fundamental  properties  appertaining  to  Sub- 
stances are  thoroughly  investigated,  including  their  Forms  and  Re- 
lative Situations,  which  consist  in  the  combinations  of  lines  called 
Mathematics  ,*  with  a  new,perfect,  and  universally  intelligible  Sys- 
tem thereof,  showing  the  exact  proportion  between  the  Circumfer- 
ence and  the  Diameter  or  Width  of  a  Circle,  without  which  funda- 
mental requisite,  and  in  its  present  state, the  said  Science  is  not  and 
cannot  be  known.  The  numerous  errors  in  the  present  system  of 
Astronomy  are  proved  and  corrected,  and  finally,  the  system  or 
manner  in  which  the  entire  known  bodies  of  the  universe  co-operate 
together,  with  the  cause  of  their  existence,  completely  demonstrated. 
By  H.  C.  Johnson. 
In  1  vol.  price  7s.  cloth. 


The  True  Law  of  Population, 

shown  to  be  connected  with  the  Food  of  the  People.  Second  Edi- 
tion, with  a  Postscript.  By  Thomas  Doubleday,  Esq.  author  of  the 
Italian  Wife;  Babington;  Dioclesian;  Caius  Marius;  Northern 
Lights,  &c.  &c. 

In  1  vol.  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 


De  Stain's  Phonography. 

Phonography;  or  Writing  of  Sounds,  divided  into  Two  Parts,viz.; 
Logography,  or  Universal  Writing  of  Speech ;  and 
Musicography,  or  Symbolical  Writing  of  Music  ; 
With  a  Short-hand  for  both. 
By  V.  D.  de  Stains,  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Paris. 

"  He  who  cannot  say  something  in  sympathy  with  or  in   aid  of  the  great  move- 
ments of  humanity,  might  as  well  hold  his  peace." — W illiavi  E.  Channini;. 

Second  Edition  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  10s.  cloth. 

"  There  is    something  truly  original  and  interesting  in  the  suggestions  the  author 

has  set  forth,   and  his  plan  is   very  ingenious.     It  is  curious   to    behold  how  he   has 

simplified  the  notation  and  economized  the  space  in  depicting  musical  sounds  :  ibis 

part  of  the  subject  is  well  worthy  attention." — Morning  Post. 
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